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C:iAPT-JK 1 






rroblea 

Tr.a present styc^’- has two purposes j first , to soarare changes 
in attitude toward leacersiiip reaultir^g frcas tise use of 

'*role-playir:g" as s training t«cliniqi>o as cosspared with ^asured 
ci»«ng®E resulting fro® Uis use of ccnver.iional techniques, such 
as tti® lecture, trainins filr, arsd discussion or conference, 
when each type of technique is uaed in the instruction of comparable 
claases in a troop schoolj and second, to dotersine if ”role« 
playing," whic.h b.ae en4dy*<i such popular success in certain indus- 
trial supervisor^' personnel trainin?c prOi.Tar,», might be an 
effective tedaiique in the fbriial training of coaparable super- 
visory persorinel (i.e., noncojaslgsioned officers) in tije Karine 
Corps. 

the alias of tlie study jaske necessary the determination of at 
least tentative anssrera to follcwing qusatlonsj 

Of the several variations, which apfiears to bo the 
asost effective "role-playixjg” tecludqife currently used in 
Industrial supervisory personnel training program® tiiat 
would be most ctdtable for use in the experinsntal 
situation? 

hiat are tiie training techniques currently used in 
the leadership course of inatruction at the troop school 
in ythlch tlie experisent is to be coriclucted? 

instrument (o) cr Kothod(s) are available for 
ase&suring or deter®ining the general effectiveness of 
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tha two typ«s of trainisg used In the e:^eriirisntal 
situation? 

Ln tJie ejcperlffisntal situation, was tiio "role- 
playing" tecaniqu* jaore offecti'se tiian tn« currently 
uaoti eethoda and tecrmlquec? 

D*.finitio:us 

Hole-playing, as used herein, a»y be defined aa a form of 
drassetic pare oentatiori or sketch in wnich the situations and 
"roles" are interpreted and "acted out" spontamcusly or with 
a aininus of preparation by neabera of tii* trainee gi'ciip. The 
sketch "i« a ft'agssont, a eoeent of life" (39). It is based on 
8 leaders.'tip problem from the daily work eituation that is 
known to Keab^srs of tl^ class or taken frota trie exparience of 
one of tjie claas but recognised as a real "probieffl" by others 
in t^ie group (5). "Roles" are acted or played by neabers of 
the class with a oinliBuis of preparation and no rehearsal of 
dialogue (11). Tbo technique, ae we shall sec in C^iapter II, 
ie a variatica of the "psj^chodraea" and "sociodratea." Hole- 
playir^, alao called "role-takir.g," "experience practice," or 
"reality practice," as defined above and used in tPds etidy, 
resembles the "aociodraasa" in structure and objective in that 
the various aspects of tlie problesj aro of primary iaportance 
while "the individual’s personal relation to the situation is 
placed in the background" (25). 
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Military tralnii^g »!a^^uals on th* KubjBCt of leader alijp 



to b« Incomplete without tne ptoase, "leadership is the 
*i*t of iiifluer.clrjg huiaazt benavior” (17) (6U)« Tl«( authors of 
these Ksnuals arc r.ot alone in tiaair predillction fer this pla'ese. 
Tead defines leaderstiip core specificeHji- but in siadlar phrase- 
olos 3 ' wtion he states that it "is tna activity of influoncing 
people to co-operate towards sea» goal which th«^ co»e to find 
desirable" (52)* Others^ have used very similar dofinitionD 
applicable both to KilitaiT' and non-sllitajQi' leadership, 
however, the definition and scope of leadors^iip for purposes of 
tnie study will be asore limited tiian what could be referred to 
as "traditiojial" definitions. As u&ed herein, leadership will 
refer to the 6x;p«j'visican of mllltaiy personnel in subordinate 
pocitions of authority and responsibility by the fcnriTjal, necessarily 
autneritarian leader, in the nots-tactical daily work situation 
where the leader deals with subordinates as individuals or in 
small groups. Tactical and ecKsbat loadei*ohip, Uierefore, are 
excluded by definition. 

Jucius defines training as "argr process by wMch tae aptitudes, 
skills ar4 abilities of essplc^es to ijerfors specific jobs la 
increased. •• lie contrasts training with education by stating 
1 

For example. Bureau of Keval Personnel and Training, kanual 
for ractical Devalopaaent of Leadersnip dualities, October l^iiu, 
p. l?j ar*d L. A . iremi.ugton., K. 'jX>ugh addli."'?. Caae, Tl;e 
Psycholo.'^y of military Lesderghip, I9b3, ?• 102. 
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that ♦'aducation ia a procosa cf increasing tha kncffladj:®, under- 

»tar.diiif 3 or attitude o£ ejsployaac so that they aro batter adjusted 

2 

Xc worlcinj; envirorjaent” (30). Cn ti» other hand, liall 

atate* that training nay bo defined as a process of assisting 
parscnnal - 

....to .ain effectiveness in tti«ir present or futxire 
work th4'ci;^h the dovelojjisent of apjpropriate habito 
of thought sad action, skills, knowledge arsd attitudes. 

Military trainin^j, particularly forraal training in leadership, 

i* wore general and all-lru:luslve than the Jucius definition will 

peradt since it aims to increase the over-all effoetivenea# of 

individuals in order tliat the ihinctioual offoctiveneso of the 

organiaation my be Increased. TJiorefore, wr.ile fully appreciating 

the distinction laide by Juciua, tne use of ti^e word "training" 

in tnis study will be asore general. Including not only thd 

develojjment cf "undarstandir^* and "attitudes" in t;ie personiial 

being trained by forsal (i.e., classroom) iaetaoc'.s. Thus, Hall's 

definition is considered more applicable to leadership training 

in a cdlitary sittsation. 

gone oaeigsioned officers are aj^oijited leaiiera of "rank 
and file" military peraoiuiol and perfom tmir leadership functions 
cn tli« face-to-face levels of the cliitaiy hierarchy. They are 
5 "- 

"hplcyee Training in the Public Lervlco, a report by a 
Civil t«r\'iC9 Aasssbly Cotrpalttee, .all, Chairsvan, Chicago, 

15^, as quoted by :ialsey (26). 
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Irequently cail«d ”the backbone Ox &nj organiaatioa” (itl) 
because cf tti& role this '^oup plays as s^all unit leadar or 
assistant to t.% leader of ler,xcr units. Koneoasisaioned officers 
ar® concerned primarily with impleaentinc orders and instructions 
transaittad from their laasediato leaders and overseeing the 
activity of personnel und«r their supertrision (62). Tebster 
(655 defines a noncoisnsiesiorsed officer as “a subordinate officer 
appointed from the enlisted personnel. ...hclding aia rank by 
virtue of a warrant issued by an appointing effiesr, nesicd ly 
law." 

Koticossaissioned officers in the Inlted States Karine Corps 
are denoted as follows: Corporal (third pay grade); Sergeant 
(fourth pay grade); Staff Sergeant (fiftli pay grade); Tecanical 
w«rgeant (sixth pay grade); Kaster Sergeant (seventh pay grade). 
The laet three rank-groips are generally classified as staff 
noncossmissioned officers. 

i'othod and Locale 

The irdtial paragraph of this chapter sots forth the scope 
or aitts of the current study, however, a brief descripticai of 
trai method utilised in ccnductir^ the experis»nt and tha locale 
are stated here in order that tiie reader will have an adequate 
ovorviaw of tlse order in whicn the study was mds. 
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IhitiRlly, it was *«sential to wstablisii tua fact t^ist "role- 
playing” or "C3qperier.ee practice" leadorchip training asethods 
h&v@ been used with success In buslxiese and industry and then 
to select tn© particular teciimique or variation waicU appeared 
Boat suitable for use in a silitary leaderaaip training situation. 
The preceding steps were taken after reading and anal^iing the 
wealth of aaterial on tho subject in psychological, industrial 
and persoKiel *anage.T4ent j>ublications and reports. 

Tne JiCO Leaders* Coiarae of the Cecond Larina Division, 

Fleet VAvlm p'orce, Canp Lsjeune, h. C., was eolected as the 
site cf the eaperiasent because it io a large, well-organ izod 
foresil troop eciiool. Tiie Course functions under the cognisance 
of t/ya Coassaruiins General, Gecond Varine Division, and under the 
direct auperviaion of an Officer-in-Charge who is assisted by 
an instructional and adKinistrstive staff of eigiit officers arid 
sixty enlisted perscrnel. 

Arrangements were made with the Officer-ln-Cl»r£c to use two 
classes (approxiaately BO *aen each) ir. oxperisaental study. 
Fifty tsen in each of the two classes were paired or icetched on 
the tasia cf seorea isade In a pre-exaperiwant adadhiatratioa of 
a Questionnaire on certain military leadership policies, practices 
and opinions. The initial, or "Control” clasa was given t!se 
standard classrooa instruction in leaders.hip by "conventicml” 
wfiUiod* and th® second, or "Exparl’sental” class, uaed tiia select*^ 
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role-pl«yin 2 techniqu®. In addition, st’jdantss in each of t2:e 
clasoaa coetplcted ver^ brief one page avsrveys after eac2i of the 
claerrooBS! periods in which they rated the instruction as to 
a}-=plicabllity of subject Batter to «r. ;.'CC’s erory-day leadership 
probless, iiidividual and froop Interest and level of student 
participation as ovidanceJ by questions end discussions. After 
cosipletioji of the eight hours of fcraal instruction each of the 
groups was ^jiven s pnst-Gxpsrir^rit, adaiir.istration of the question- 
naire. 

The effectiveness of the two techniques was evaltatted in 
tensE of tlie reasurad cl'iar-i;:80 in attittjde resulting fros the clasa- 
roOB instruction, stuiant survey data arid coMente aiade by the 
ir^stractisjial staff* 

Seed for Study 

The KcnconBlssioned Cfficer of U«g Marine Corps alasoet 
invariably has proven to be a corai^etent, courageous and higlJLy 
auccessXul leader of H»n ixj c<«sbat situations— and "the battle 
la tr .0 payorf" Triisn it coses to ovaluating tactical leaderehip 

tra in f r v on any level* liowover, Rdlitary leadership i# not all 
"tactical leadership” of tmits in the field* The Matter tera, 
inclisding a« it does the ssost critical area of military leader- 
ship in general, actxutlly cabracea only a srall percentage of the 
entire scc^e of nonconsslseiciiod loaderehip fro* the point oi view 
of titse alone. For e.xauople, t2» routine of cuRp and barracks life 
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with Ittf s«8»irv'ly endi«»a s«riss of administrative >rork and 
gyard details a^d trainix*,; pericvi^, *»fi.ies yp ti.e dally wcrk 
*itu«tia£i >C4er«i«i ofiective lea^ersulp, as it has been defined 
in t.*is study, srust bo sjaTCited by r.oitcoixiesicr.ed officers ir. 
order that the iaroediate, ever present, day-to~dey wor/ cf the 
crgsnlsction my be ac cor.pl isaed efficiently and effectively. 

k trlsf eKJuainatica of official corresyondenoe and reports 
ssfiking rafermce to noncoxr.ilscicnsd of fleer laadorship per- 
fonssnee- in very recent yeers irjdicatot, as siiali be pointed cut 
later, that tho success cf tnis group in tactical leadership 
i^a& far exceeded tnclr leadership porfcraiar.ee as ft group in the 
Ices ixasuxrdcfus and less glaaorous, but also necessary, daily 
work situation. 

C*i£ a'.d,hority on the subject of leaderdiip cf a sxon-ailitary 
naturo states that *’5uccos» In perfar.-ssnee is tiie ultissate 
criteriTiix cf success i:'. training..." (52). Azyone fasiliar with 
t‘i6 Armed. l orcss would .lardly deny tiust this statement applies 
equally well to nllitsry l®adeirsr:ip, yet if what has been implied 
is generally true— that the noncesraissioned officer j^rcup in the 
Iftrir.s Cci-pa is ivot performing its daily leadersldp function in 
the Banner to be expected— then it woisld appear necessary to 
conclude that non-tact Ic&l leadership trairJ.ng of tlas post-war 
aoncoBssicBioned officer has not been as affective aa it should 



have been. 
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As! will be pcinted out later in greeter detail, euch training 
noraallj' is received tiarcugh sujarvised guidance and cjsperience 
«on-tiio-job” arid by instruction In service end troop acnools. 

In the latter sitiiations, tbs training Kiethod used in ti"i« clast- 
rooa lias been geaera0.1y confined to wiiat sight be tensed 
" convent ional** (x: “traditional" tecl’iniqtsos eucU as ii,« lecture, 
training fila &r.d, rcor© recently, tns conference or discussion. 

That such a practiesi and isjpcrtant aspect of the leilitary 
profetsicn contii^uas to be prasented i!i ci*r scucols tuosc mthods 
sesKS strange one considers ine signiXicunt advances nado 
duririg the past ten or 12 yearc in daveloping atid luiin^ jacr« 
realistic instructional nethoda in the area of tactics and 
techniques. This brings us to a consideratioi; of the quest ion- 
are there ary acre practical and realistic trainir »3 teciuiiques 
or jsethoda available for use in the classrooa leadership training 
situation? 

Ti» success, in a»ny industrial org&niaatlcrje, of “r‘olo- 
pleyiixg" or “axperierjce practico” techniquas in developing and 
iEpr^ving suporvieorj'' leadoronip on tiso fesresien level of nanage- 
B»nt ir^icatas that perhaps eucn tcciaiiques would have siailar 
succass if used on tiie co&psrable ssilitary cuparvisory level 
of the 2v5ncos38is»iotns<i officer leader. That this ^roup is in 
need of aore efficient and effective trainiJig procedures in nos- 
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tactical lea^9ri:."iip ie aj.^arent w..en an ajialyais is naUe of 
studies, official corresptHidcncc and reports jsaking reference 
to A noncoawiesloned officer leadersaip aa it hao been defined. 
Colley, in a recent stuc^', stated tb»at too nucil esspiaaio bas 
been In tae pest to tne significance of ♦‘technical and 

tactical activities in noaccariiasioncd officer leaderoliip and 
the traininjg tlMrefor," while, on t,» other iiand, ’’too little 
attention has been ^>aid to the non«»tactical , personnel eiBr^ageioent 
and hissan raintlons activities inherent in that leadership'* 
(eaphasis added). TblJ5 saae writer concludes that good Eilitaiy 
leadership suet have technical arid tactical coapetence but at 
th.e «®3» tisB© ”E»jst also irxludc a sound understanding ard 
knotrledce of tlie proper handling of aen” (13)* 

In eaa'ly 1?50 the IMarLns Corps proKulgsted a significajit 
ca’der (56) reiteratir.g the official policy of the Corps on the 
taattor of peraonel leatlersnip and the laportance of "giving dua 
consideration to the personal situation of each individual wearing 
its uniforsfi." 

Aiuiual iciapections conducted by the Inspecter General of the 
iSariae Corps in the recoirt. past iivlicatc an awareneas of the 
cenoral lac’, of cospotoncy in noncoaaaiesior.ee officer jton-tactical 
lecdorship and further point ’,jp the need for inprovirig old and 
develcping new teenniques in r.on-tactical leadership training. 

An exasaination of but a fw of t.‘i© official reports of Inspections 
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ccffiplctad dtirir.g the j'ast yerr, reveals several deficiencies in 
laedcrsliip as it ms beer, defined for this otTsdy. /or exanrl®, 
t.je cfficijxl report ( 60 ) fca* one lar':9 Inatrllation indicates 
that ”lBprove»e::t in personal relaticns is desirable..." snd that 
"’EOJEe.«.nor.cc!;mi8Stcned officers are apparently failing to /iv« 
adecj'cata attention to tue problecs of the tndivldmi.” The 
report indicates tJynt t.he condition 1® by no ncane general but 
"apparently results from lack ef realisation of responsibility 
in this rospect” on the p-art cf the nencomissioned officers 
cerxemed. The presence of large nutdsers of F.oserve nsa-xoiasdsaioned 
officers, who lnc!< prsctical in tl.oir current rnnks 

(having been promoted while on imetivo duty), or who found r«- 
adjustrent frees civilian to isilitary ways toe difficult, has 
undoubtedl;^ intensified tiio situation imder discussion. This 
was notad in enotlier i'©;»ort of ins?>ection which points out tluit - 

iiany of the KCO'e are reserves whose priwary 
concern is tneir return to civilian life aiid with 
pressing persor-sl problem® of their cmj tbxy have 
little inclination to listen to th® problescs of 
euberdinateo. 

This sace report states tmt "noixociEisaicned officers are not 
supervising their euberdinate® to tn« desired degree nor are they 
concerriing tlieffisslves wit.h tueir ^ubordir^atesj;/ personal probleiss 
and ether satters of welfare.*' 
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Tils probler. of harsiltng mwly rscriiitsd personnel with 
Inexperienced noncce^tiasioned officers wss coaKssnted on in 
another repoa*t of &n lnsi?«ctlon at a large Recruit Depot. That 
sitijation, "....directing the transition in a group of youth* 
froin relatively easy h<m> living to the discipline of the service 
tJa*ough loadership'*— ret force," roqttires a drill instructor 
(nonconfdasioneci officer) with "infinite patience and a high 
level of good ludgsaent," according to the Inspector Oomrsl** 
report (60). 

A femte Preparedness Sufccorssittoe Hepert ($6) og, corditlona 
at certain favy arxi harinc Corps lYeining Centers roconsaended, 
ar.ong other thin.Da not directly pertinent te this study, that 
th® F’arine Corps take "iT^ssdiate steps to isaprov® a,oral© by - 

Df-f/abiishaent of s realistic systen wiierol^f 
®rslist«4 personnel «ay gat a fair hearing for tiieir 
grievances witaout i'ear of reprisals.,.. 

Titheut eosKontlng on tns factual scctiracy of the report or Uie 

wisdoiB of the cited reccaffisendatton it should be apparent taat 

aj^r grievance procedure sjstar, in a large orgaaiaation, civilian 

or wiliiary, depends for success cn tin degree of under sta riding 

aai co-operation e:ctor.ded by th® fac»~to-f®c® leader or euper- 

vieor. As rioethllsberger (i{3) stated in discussing the dally 

facc-to-fsc8 relationship of supervisor and suboixilnate in business 

and industry — 

..♦.only t/ircagii theis ^ace-to-fac® interact ionsj’ can 
the 8ubor<linate learn wnat is exijected of faia and where 
he stands. If in ids relationship to ids superior the 
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subcruinstffi fe«ls insecuz'®, dfifpe^sdent, scd 
friigtratsd, no. . • .aan.:^l can toll him whei'e 
he btlon,:;t3... 

1% zetm tnat tii© ultlE»te succeae cf 'wriatever syatera 

is lii use depisn^is in larije ncRciira m the cc-opcr»tien «r.d skill 



of th« no;'5cc!'*;,'?lssiRned leader in iTnliK^ nt Ing the aystea. 



AltuO^jcrh t-hs Universal ’.'ilitari 



Training and r.arvicQ Act 



('. vilic La'S 51 ), Qs proposed by ib& -^ationel iaenrity Training 
Case isslcr, has been defeated by vot© .in the 32nd Ccr;jross, it 
can be assusaed oth-yr proposals on this controversial project 
will be rortbxciRi(f .5 ir. Conors sh.i',nal circles. Any proposal of 
the future •rill be essentially slrilar to the recently dsfeated 



bill in policies and standards havir:;i5, to do rrith the coiipetencs, 
i.,uAllty &:'id abil'ity cf both cocsiaeioned ai-^d narco:asi$hionsd 
trainer pcracrnnel, fimX this Cccr'iseioji ( 57 ) viesrod tl':^ esatter 
of leadership &a a sso&t rital factor i:i th® tlfT rrcgr» is 
apparent freic th® fciloyinc *~« 

Cur r®vi©'s of tne succ*£®iN.il Fort Enox Deperittont 
.... ccxivinced us that the koy responsible conduct 

0* tlMi part of trainses lie© iii the quality of their 
leacertJ. If tl2« ataridards of the group© ere tc be 
raised, and then rsintained ot the m'sr level, every 
eleso.ht of vlie leadersiiip suet inderctand the stajidard 
«nd b« convinced of Its essential rightness.. ..all 
officers, cojsialssionsd ai-aJ riOncasiaiBsiomd vsnavoidably 
influ«r4ee the character cf the sen u^Kler then by their 
words anti tiasir actions.... triSrofare re.g&rd a# 
setters oi first iBsportanco.«..tiiSt all trainer 
personnel ba thorou;pnly indoctrinated in the ‘working 
philcaophy of the program and acquainted -with the 
particular probleas of dealing with young sea of oightsen. 
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t‘"o SoregoLr^ exaiiples and citations, witi; tno uxception 
of tlyit concerning Cnlversal Militiaiy Training, provide aaple 
evidence i^oa pest e.'^?erienC8 of the reed for developing improved 
treinir-g techniques in leadorsjvlp which will ij'.croese the effective- 
ness of tne instruction presented in troop schools. The U^7 
citatior: serves onlj to espJmsiae the need for preparir>g notr 
for poesible r®<3uire®ents of the future. 

Other Studies 

ExperiisenWl field studies vuBinc role-playisig ac an edu- 
catioi’Al cr training tecanique have been conspicuous by their 
absence in the literature of educatio:jal psychology and indus- 
trial personnel training, although reports of tne mrrative and 
case st’udy type iisve been noted. The effectiveness of role- 
playing in supervisory and leadership training, claiased by its 
advocates, appears to fee z aettar of subjective evaluation or 
opinion ratlser than the result of a mors ob^ ctive and scientific 
«cep*}ri}a«ntatior.. Bradford (7) discu3se8"oxp#rience practice” 
sessions as a saajer, although pj*eli»inary, isethod in Industrial 
supervisory training of the future. Bevolac (U) presents a 
subjective evaluation of role-playing in tsanagesasixt training, 
lie cfixtline* its advantages and the dcvelop’jental steps in a typical 
training: session wherein tne technique is used. His approach is 
pointed toward aiding coAirse loaders or instructors in ti»e us© 
of the teeJmiquo. Liveriglit (.32) aleo outlines the varicus steps 
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or procedur«s in dsvelopir^" a rcle-playix^g loadersidp training 
session in industry and presents a sore detailed discussion of 
advantas'os and dis«dvaat&jes in usin,j; tii® teciinique. Tyler (5S) 
reports a case study of tl>e use of rolo-playing in a factorj' 8up«r- 
visers* training coures. Trench (20), Lippett (33) «nd Troaded 
(10) (UscusR U)* theoretical aapocto of role~playing and their 
application to leadership training in voricua fields. Orahaa 
(22) brieflj' reports the effect on students of using •‘eccio- 
draaa" in •»'ave officer training. ''effaef* -sfas determined by 

observation of student interest and ent^aisiaes! in periods vnere 
the technique was used. Zander and Lippstt (6?) present an 
excollent discussion of the co:"£duct of a role-playing or **reality 
practice" training situation wail© Zander’s report (6C) of a 
forld ’^ar II l^rcJiant Marine training program is particularly 
applicable to tiie cxa*r©nt study because of the gonerelly parallel 
circimstar'.ccs, 

Colenai: (12) reports an ex|>eris5ent w/iere role-playing wsb 
used in a college acadeisic course. The experimental deoign 
Included two groups arsd a pre- ai'Ki post-test, madoq'uate controls 
and relatively few role-playing sessic^s H»de his findings 
iriccnclusive except for ’'introspective data concerning the efficie:nc 5 ^ 
of tMs technique." Eowaaa’a case studj'- (6) in another college 
acadesdc situation offers piortinent sug 'estiona to tl»e instructor 
inexperienced in using tivs teciinique* Craiobs’ report (23) of a 
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study in wnicia tne psyciiodraaatic tsc:irJ.c,ua was i:aed ir; a college- 
level coursa appear# to be sio&t extensive and coa^lete. inree 
projective device# were used to measure c.*ar.j_;ea iti attitude and 
bolmior, osily cne of which, a Yobless Situation Test, provided 
reliable data accordiriig to the author. 

So far as can be ascertained there :ykve been no research 
studies or field «:;p®rijasento usinj i^olo-playii'.g or "psychc- 
draaatic" techr'd.que« in idlitary leadership trainiiig situations# 

I'aeo for St'xiy 

Expansion of tlie regular llsrinc Corps mid poaeible further 
expansion in tixi event of another natloral eiasrgencj, as well aa 
tlie possibility of a l^iversal llilitary Training Trograa, requirce 
Uiat noncccssissioned officers ba well-trained in both tactical 
and non-tactical leadership functions. Tiiat they are receiving the 
training required in tecJmical and tactical areas is indicated 
by the success of the group as a whole in coEbat situations# 
However, the Section, "?3eed for Stuid^,” has amply indicated wiiereln 
ctarrent Koncomissionod leadership has been deficient in certain 
aen-«anag#s«nt and hxssan relations aspects of tns non-tactical 
leadersiiip function. 

Tid.» study, irodest in scope though it is, »say be of use to 
units of the Fleet i'arino Fore® as well as other organisations 
in which formal instruction cr training in leadersriip i® provided# 
for sxasople, noncosmlssioned officer echools are conducted by 
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practier.lly sver^ unit ins aizQ of a battalio:. cr squadron in 
rieot asrina Torce and alaa by aa:^ larji® and saall bas«s, 
atatior.s w.d detaciiscar.ts tlircuijbout tbe Karin® Coi’ps. ijT tha 
t«cbniquo used in the expericental eituaticn is successful, or 
even sncnrs procdae of success, it is rcascmsblo to assusi* timt 
rols-playljig as a technique in leadership training would lasrit 
further trial and e:cp8riaentation in ctiier units. 

The study jcay be cf pcsalbla use to responsible officers at 
the Lducatio.nal Center, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Virginia, 
sus^estii^ inprovcKents in the educational procedures used in 
the leadership courses of the several schools at Quantico. 

Officors at Headquarters, iJarino Corps, reeponsible for preparing 
leadership trairdng iristructions and suggestions for use Uirough- 
out the SJarine Corps aay also find this study of value. 

Syusamy 

It is believed that there is a demonstrated wsed for iaproving 
and developirsg th® leadership skill of noixossaissioned officer# 
of tlm Karine Corps, ©specially in tlj« iKan-«anaf',8?3ent ai^ cuaan 
relations aspects of th® leadership function in daily werk 
situations. This can b® accosjplished, in i>art, by developing 
»oro effective types of learning e^qjoriences and Kore efficient 
trainiiig techniques for use in troop schools. la addition to 
the need for this study, it is believed that definite and teaediate 
practical use can be aade of important coriclusions growing out 
of the study. 
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Crlcln end IJevelopssent 

The tei^ role-playinj, rcis-tahing and aiqsorience or reality 
pi'actice are variations of the **p3ychodraEa** developed, if not 
origitMited, by an Austrian psycliiatrist. Dr. J. L* k’oreiw. The 
actual origin of the "paycliodrasa" techniqxje appsare to be in 
diepute. Aasbacher (1) (2) bolds that Gi^Kiolt, the scientific 
director of Qeraan aillt&ry psychoicgy prior to World *ar II, 
was the originator w*i«n he exporiaented with the sitiiation test 
in tiio l$20*e ao a leader selection mthod. On the otijer hand, 
itoreno i:as countered with a spirited rebuttal to this idea, 
contending that ho (Moreno) first used the technique in the 
treatment of mntal casise in IplO and that aa actual^- coined the 
tera “psychcdrajsa. ” Moreno claiss that hl» ideas were first 
published in Pas ftei^reifthgater in lp 23 at Potsdan a:jd tMt he 
brought the idea to Aiaorioa shortly thereafter where it was 
utilized in such diverse fields as ’^education, group work, ccCTPoaity 
orgcnigati<si, poycholo 7 ,ical tscting, psychotherapy, sociological 
research, co-operatives, business, industry and ailitary schools" 
(38). 

The "sociodrasEa," another variation of the original technique, 
has a fundasieritally different pv-xpoee. iSaas differentiatea between 
the two techniqijes by stating — • 
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Fuycnocraraa daale jrith a i^obela in »aich a aing;!* 
ir.c'ix-idual cr e of i^dividiials aro f.rlvately 

involved. Tner«ja» aociodraaa deal* with probleiaa in 
wtilch tne collcctiv# aspects of the prcblesi is /sicj 
put in the feraground, th« individual’s prlvate*”r«Tation 
is put in tha background. Tne two caruiot, of ccurse, be 
neatly separated (25). 

The first us® of ps^cno-sociodrasa techniques In other tJmn 
isaiital diagnosis and tiwrapy is not clear altisough wc knew the 
Oeri'Mm icilitsry pt^chologista used a fera of role-playing, the 
"situation tost," in leader selection. Ti:« Pritisb Arqy also 
used a siailsr tec:u:ique for the Basse purpose during World Wer 
II (27) a» did the Irdtsd ftates’ Cffice of Strategic Servicee 
in screeiiir^ agents for hasaj4ous duty during tii® sasi® period 
(29) (50). Inaenuch as tiiis study ie concarrasd with role-playing 
variations of the psjcho-sociodraisa tsenniqu® and tlien only as 
a supervisory, nanageiaent end leadership training sethod, no 
further effort or space will fee devoted to enlarging on its 
applications in selection, edacaticn and other traialrg situations. 

r.ole-playirjg varistiora? of ti-e psychcs-acciodraaatic method 
have been used in tlk® ouporvisorjr personnal (foi'casn) training 
programs of jcany large industrial cr^ranisations durii^ tias past 
eight or ten years. Its us® in ouch progress has been alsost 
exclusively in tha hiisan relatioi'o, laan-aana^cneat and leadership 
areas of induotrial trork aupenrisica. Miller atatns that korono's 
ScciOKSfltric Institute first intrcslixed rols-playi;5g applications 
in industrial situation* in 15u2. He furtiior statoo that eince 
its introduction, use of tno teci»nlQu# "has spread tljrough industry 
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and is row a part of tr^XsTj training . (37)* LoJv^cnsckor 

reports a stixJy (3’i) vhlcii ten or,';&nizations recpo:',ded to 

inqtilriee concerning tiacir utilization and opinion of role- 

playing *» « tralivins mthod, rracticaily ell of tne inforaeatioa 

derived cease fresa cdspaniee who found role-playlrig a "succossful 

awthed of training'’ nltijour^h he indicatea that tiie nuj.'iber of 

cots;?ani«8 uaiisg the teeJsnique appeared relativelj' **8aiall** and 

that using cospanios had ratlier "elaborate training pro,';raras,* 

2 

Reports in prefeesioriai axid personnel reajia^eMent publications 
describe the use of rolo-playisig (I'cality practice, experience 
practice, etc.) in personnol training progress arjs discus* 
applications cf tisa technique in several industrial training 
situaticna. 



The Toclailque lised in I^periaant 

!Drt order to doterairio the exact fora; of role-playing to use 
in tlHS experisiental situ&ticn, it «as necessary to select or 
develop one that would Ixs sost sultabls In vici? cf large 

auaber of students in the Ixperijasntal Class. This was acccaapliiied 



Cenpanies reporting tm u»© of roie-plsyicg as a training 
technique included, for exar^le, the Ar®etrcn" Cork Company, 
Lancaster, r«,j metropolitan Life Inaurajwo Go., Hew Torkt General 
bloctric CO.. Sclnectady, J<. Y., and Tsicaspaon Product#, SiC., 
Cleveland, Onio. 

2 

l“cr example, "Hole- Play ir:g in leadership Trainin>G,'* A .A. 
Liveright, Personnel JourrAl, April, l^i<l, p. hl2-iil6j "Kole- 
rlayiJig in iupej^lsory^ Training, " lAsland Bradford and Rwiald 
Lippitt, rusrsOiU'-ol, iSy, 1/U6, p. 35^-36'?i ’TtOle-.'-laj'liig as a 
|tetiiod oi'TrSInir^ /oraaen," John R. P. .French, Socicasetry, p. hlO- 
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hy z*eviawins And eaalj'sln.r i-i&ny of tua repoi'to and articles 
pcblished in sanagemcnt, perscnael arjd psychological periodicals 
cci rcla-playin", c^arience practice, or reality practice aa a 
scpervlACjn’- or leadership training techniejae. A pattern or 
©equance of steps was developed frosE the ar^ysis and used ao 
a guide by tne rosulerly assigned Izistructor for tlz® role- 
playir^ sessions in tl» expcriaental situation. 

During the course of the review of literatitre it becase 
apjparent th«t variations of role-playing may be divided into two 
general classifications according to the «tw or purpa e of the 
tra icing prograE within vshich they wore used. In tne first 
category arc those variations wiiica pcriatt a groitp of for«*en 
or supervisors i;yactics new esetnods or teoJ'aiiquss in lna«n 
relations or in iiandling personr«>l probleas mch as grievazices, 
eoreplaints, layoffs, etc* In such traiiiin^ aituations tiie 
eaphaais would be on practice aiid dovelcpsent of specific skills* 
Training grounc would be necessaarily saell for the role-playing 
to be at -11 successful* Di the second catogory are those 
variations whicSi are* used with large where the min purpose 

is to concentrate on dcvolcri?.:^ insigiit azid cMhglng attitudes 
rather than allowir^ the trainee to “practlco" specific leader- 
ehip skills. In the ox>erlzE<stnt, li'^lted classrocn facilities and 
a very tight sciied'ulo of classes .iSae it impractical to sub- 
divide tho eiglity ran class ;proup& intc s«a'ller sections for the 
rclc-playing leadership sessions. It was necessary, tliterofore. 
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to limit ttw objectivo of ttis oxporiaent to that of th« latter 
cate rer;', i. e., “dovelopinjj Insight and cha..girc attitodas.” 

This was dene on the assujsijtion a sigitificant ia^rovesoent 
or ciisrige in attitodo toward laactsraixip laothoda, j,'ractices and 
opinions would nare a beneficial effect on student noncoaraiaaioned 
officer behavior on the job after cosipleticn of the Leaders’ 
Ccuree. 

As provim;aly indicated, the review and analysis of avail- 
able litaratur® on the subject permitted tut* dev«d.op?Bent of 
eteps or phases for use aa a j^id-do to the instructor. The tea 
stepe finally used are cimcariEeti below. They were derived 
P*Lncipally fron a paaphlet on x*ole-playi:5g by Argyris (3) and 
articles on the subject by traswiford arid Lippitt (S), Ircxrch (20), 
Lipj5itt (33)> isnder (6S) and i'ander and Lippitt (6?). The steps 
are — 



FIRST - The Instructor censitlsea the group to Ita leader- 
ship need# and discusses the value of the coEnaan 
floq:>erience. 

SSCCiSD- Tite iTiSitructor encourages ouggeations froia the class 
on specific leadership problems as they have 
experienced thaa . Thus, the groiQr is «irarmcd-up** 
x'or' tne ' 'role-play Ing to follow (lU). 

THITD - Ci>® of ti’j® '’pi’oblesc’* is selected by the group 
(or instructor) to b« dhaia&tiaed or ‘'acted ouV* 
ty several neabers of the class. In aoise instances. 
It is acvisable to pre-select cnc or ail actor- 
participants in order that tr.ey rsay beccuse sicsro 
tnoro-ughlj' XsEiliar wit.i a particular problem or 
sitiyitJo;;, However, no rehearsal of lines should 
be peradttod as a spontaneous approach is essential* 
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roUTK - The Instructor dcrir*©* t..® froblcsi situation and 
roles fcr the particij>ants so that ti.e sketch does 
not bscG’iac a ‘‘batt.ld of isiaginations*" 



FIITH - Tmo liistructcr assists the group to observe intelli- 
gently by ojcphesising tiie centre! idea in tne sketch 
and su;c«stiE;j tnat the class i.ote anythi*.|| they 
t«3li®ve to be sigclflcarit as the sketch develops, 

Si:CTli - Tiie situation is enacted by tiio actor-participants 
and rejaainder of the gi*ouP observes, 

snT?!TK - Tile Instructor ’’cuts’* the action iiBsedistaly after 

til® cliBsax or when lie feels the sketch iias accoKplished 
its purpose. 



SKi!7H - The Instnictcr initiatos tJie ciscuosion phase by 
allowing the actor-participants to cosesent first 
(in order that tiisy »ay nake tl«s iirst opportunity 
to point out their mistakes) and contributes 
“expert" opinions or cosaientc irnen and where such 
appear to be desirable, 

KII-JTK - Kolas aro re-played by oilier aiembers of tlw class 
applying susTsstlons brought cut in the discussion 
phase, (This step ia optional with the instructor 
who is in the best position tc dscido if such a 
procedure appears desirable, ) 

TKlfTH - Tlie Ihstructcr searaariges the taajor points iUustrstad 
by the sketch and brouglit out in tl^ subsequent 
discussion. 



It wou bellorad that this tocluiiq\:e of leadorship instruction 
would allow Kso’sbors of t’le ©x*p®ri!sental qroup to gain a aore 
vivid and clear insight into ovorjniay problaas of KCO leaders 
and would effect a rsasurable c.hsn«e in tlic attitudes of non- 
participants at' well as tlic actcr-j>ar'* Icirants (whOj ia this 
exporiront, were relatively few in au’nbOr). This was based on 
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the Iin<2inc*8 of an earlier stellar study irt a civilian educational 
situation in 'wi'iich it was fousid that, 6lth<nujn or.vly a few of the 
class tcok |jsrt in the ‘’peycijodrasa” ( role-playing), tije audience 
also “learned’’ because “tho warp'ing up prccaaa or preparation of 
the class.... creates a tci.aion and alertness in all awmbers.” 

The authci*, in discussing th© effect of obeerving a role-playing 
sketch, continues — 

....the gix>up is alert to clues as to witat ie 
or will ba expropriate bsiiavior, and r.ore ready 
to accept ideas than in ateost ar^ other learning 
situation. The offset on the audience centteuea 
while the ^ole-playin.^ is going 012 , Caa\JBl 
obeervation of an audience witneeslnc .... ^ola- 
pli^in^Z ^^^SK>^®trates that they are involved in 
the action. ...its dramatic qualities allow for tije 
greatest possible identification with the actors... 
the participants cr® IViends and acquaintances, so 
what Jiappsr.e to thea i& of r»ore ceneem that it 
would be to strangers,.. . ( 23 ). 

Thus it can b® acen tijat the vicarious tevolvessent of tl» non- 
pexticipating trainees tends to affect their loarning rtrocessos 
but to a somewhat Issi-er extent tio-n tne actor-participants. 



Acivanta m and Lteltatior^ 

The rols-playli^g technique used in this stud;/ is not advocated 
as a panacea for tlie leadorchip training ills of the liarino Corps. 
Kolc-playif%; liko all other instructional jasthods and techniques, 
has cei-tain advantages and dicadvanta-^e. “ail© it is not witliin 
tha purpose of this study to discuss tlien at Ictigth it is conaidersd 
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acvlcabltt and necesgary at t^J.s briefly tc review several 

of tii® iaore iwpo.rt.arst auv&nta^eg in using tne tec.\nique as ?r«ll 
as tn* core significant Llsitaticne. Thia ausaary review is 
ba..<ed en infora:aticn outlined in articles individuals experienced 
in the use of the teCiCiique in a variety of situations, incl\idii:g 
ir.duatriel supervisory training prograsae, arc! i& drawn principally 
frxx;-; Liveright (32), Trarx/j (20), Bavelas (U), Lippitt (33)> 

Bander and Lippitt (6?) and Hoslett (2C)* 

Cine of tiis prii'.cipal advantacea in. tlie use of role-playing 
is that the situation is .Tsado vivid and ccr.crete by having iaeabexs 
of tha traijice ”act out'* ti.a specific probleas. In this 

way verbal and visual symbols used in discussion give way 
initially to "live'* mtsrial wnich, in tsrrx cf jalo»» "Cone 
of ,.xp«rienc9," ysesre closely apprcacues tuc direct, purposeful 
experience of real life. K® aui^gestn tljat dranatizaiion by 
participation and obseivation abisisto in getting "as close as 
pcsslble to cortaLn realities t!iat we ca;jnot roach firsthand" 

(IC). KChi.s of problon draratiaation, ell rsexber® of the 
trsii'ice group navo a cersnson "starting point" ir'. the diocussion 
which fcllowc ar4 in® gap is bridged botwoc:) an. abstract leader- 
ship situation ai-d a "life-like" situation. 

The instructor, assisted by discussion fros the claea, is 

in a position to co^end desirable behavior as wall as criticise 

1 

poor leadership behavior in • specific situation. IJy providih.^ 
an isiaediatij con'ccticn of errors and roinforceront of desired 
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bcr^vior *ri accepted principle of cound educatiorial taet.nod is 
observed where!:, toe <^b3cr7ero as Tpell as t.he actor-participants 
here fit. 

•*. third notable advnrrtera is that role-plaving sesaioris are 
ft rcro efficient and ecorxnical rethed t^ian ♦’on-the-job** training 
w.dch. is a pricer^ 'xthod in the leadership training of non- 
co’w.issicned officers. As fTench points out, "....role-playing 
is efficiei'.t becauco it can eccoaplish wit.h a wnoic group at 
the sftXTC tlase wr;c.t would otherwiao have tc be done indiviflnally." 

The traincss are sencitiaed to a variety of leadership 
tecluiitp’ea in role-playing clasces, especially when a eiugle 
probl«R! is "acted cojt'* with different ii'.dividuale .in leader 
role, Tids variation of the technique quickly damesjotrates to 
tno croup t.hat th.sre sr© various ways of ^landling a particular 
rrcblea and tr.^it no two individuals in tiX leader’s rclc will 
function in identical wayc. fisilsrl;', it is possible fer tue 
i*rcup to have an iassediats knowledge of results obtained by 
the "leader" wnich cannot be obtained in a coaferencs or 
discuftsioTi period whoro tna class usee a purely verbal approach 
to tile prcblen. 

Tho instructor wno uses role-playing is able to develop "an 
ecllve, creative Gfou] beca;.se it requires participation of tho 
group in a way w.'.ich ties in wltn tijoir own ir.portant problems** 
(20). Also, tiwj lechnic/.;© assists Ir- developing iaaig.nt amor;s 
the traiiioe grc\:p into coaacn probleaa i;) tn» supervision of 



•ufcordinate personasl -«ao also have kaotives, proclsicg arsd attitixios 
waich aost conaidoracJ h]/ tije lorxai, appointee, leader. 

BesidSi's sensltizijif; l*aii»os to tuc variety of solutions in 
a given problem as daacrilsd alove, rola-playisg also aonaitiaes 
tjie group, os individuals, to t.*© eiiects of tr^ "leader »©” 
action cn rds cuberdirAtas, or follcircri::, because Ksesbera of the 
group act in these roles and are in a position to deacribe thoir 
tiioujhts and reactions dtiring toe discussion period lollcwlng 
trie role-playing sketch. In short, the individual b«coa»a 
sensitized to the effects of his actions on his laen. 

Another ss^ajor advantage to role-playing is tiset the instructor 
has "ccastrol of the social environiasnt beyor-d the training class” 
and can illustrate a great variety of leader-follower inter- 
personal prcblcEic— past, praeent, and future— nerely by defining 
the situations and roles for the trainee grctgs (20). 

Kost of the literal uro reviewed tends to easphasize ti'« 
advantages and possibilities of role-playing end either "plays 
down” or i, snores the sore ii^ortaiit of its liirdtaticns snd dis- 
advantagea. Generally speaking, tries® fall into two categories j 
first, those ariair^ CiOiefly fron the skill and experience of tlie 
instructor, and seccr4 , those jpfowing out of the ego-defomive- 
r.soa tvd resistance to change of the trainee group. The weak- 
nesses of the latter can be eliaiineted or noutrellzed scssnrtiat 



by particularly effective iiustructional leadership- 
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Tue instructor, tc be eri-jctive, be ina^jinativa, 
crtbuiiastic, reeoxa'caful uj/on su;;reetione, 

seeing the potential it i".e. Li tne drar^tizatl&ns, utiliainij tae 
best talent in t'.ie gi'oyp tor t.iO purposs st .und” (6), As ono 
aut.*orit/ iiAd stated — "lectures, ;,i’oup discassicn, role-playing 
can be regarded as on a cor.tiivuun. alcng ■a’nicU ti.e shill 

or ti*o instructor is incre&sir^gij iapcrtant" (i*). ^.oft to develop 
skill in tli» XU50 of role-p.layinj as an ir.structiorjal aid is 
aiiswerod directly in Wc sources, oacii of 7«iicli indicate* that 



effective use of the tecinique can beet b© learraid tijrough tii« 
aiapl* expedient cf "u*s suxJ practice” (6?) (li)» 

Cisadvantagas arising oat cf the cgo-defensivenecs of the 
trainee group are usually, although not alxsays, traceable to 
faulty cr inadequate “wanaing up" of tno audience for roie-plsyiiig 
during tj’hich piiase the interoet of the group is a-wakened and 
t;\dlvidual jsemoidse are stirred (li;)« fradferd and Snoata {$) 
deecrite tlie "resistance to change” in trainees in five area* 



which can be stussarized as— - 



1. Trainee Jjas "vested interest" in iiis old form of 
behavior, ncj c.ust be shown that tno changs will 
iaprove i*is position. 

2. trair 4 ce xias no oxj>erisnce with proposed cii&ngo in 
bexiavior, 

3. Trainee has an Inadequata parca''tioii of t*.e total 
problexi. x» never sees txis "otiisr sldiC of the 
picture” and therefore sees no nead for learning a 
better way. 
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Ji. Tl«in«a uss &, "statua quo” ©KUfpissc or 
satlfif.»ctiori lt,val of 

perf ormncfi • 

5» Trainee resists chanf's because of insecurity. 

TIvs propcsaJ fern of be.js’. *or presents a gi'aater 
chanco of f&ilm'® than old or present foro of 
be^ifivior. 








Mfft 4 
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TfS :.;-f'iciC'v iSAD'rc’ij cr*j!is: 



Introducticn 



IndiTid-ual trainirig of t:di®tod ssir, la t.i« Ihitad tates 

kariae Corps is basad oi\ ia&tractic.is In tn<s j^a.rLic Corps Manual 

and iAriac Zorpa '^axuaxul ..rdar .vO » i'J.t “Individual Training of 

Erilisted Ken." Tn« general objective of ell training, as 

stated in tne latter reraroi;c«, is «— 

...•to develop pride and fi«if<-confidence, disciplin®, 
pj^'slcal fitness, tecaalcai proficiency, initiative, 
adaptability to varied cenditiesas in tii® field, 
leadership, tecrarork, arxi tactical proficienoy in tho 
individual,, ... 

tltfiin tae scope of the over~ail goal of trainii^ is tim primary 

objective of nonconKiscloned officer training vdiich io ~~ 

...,to develop trie, leadership and coiaassud potential 
of tfi® nonco^'missioned officojrai by instruction and 
supervised guidance in tb« parforssance of tlieir duties 
as leaders and instructors (59)» 

As implied in t..s foregoing citatiu.i and stated in tne larine 

Corps Manual , ta® principal agencies for training nOi;ccsatiS8ior»ed 

officers are "on-tiie-job training and the ac^iools conducted by 

post and unit co:,imancers’* (6l>. 

Tits I^Gt’ersnip Cimr^e of the i’nd harina iivieion, rieet 

Marine Tore©, Cnj-tp tejeune, M C«, la a troop school established 

by the Cossaandi.ng Isnerol in accordance with the cited instructions 

(wnich are applicable tc all orgai.isaticris of tiio Corps) and 
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csrtsin otl'i&r dlroctives of « cl’stsaiflBfJ n&tnro frcf* tm Coaaaand^nt 
to t!i8 roisrssi^liru: jencruls rf the ’^eet ‘.'nr^ne .'orces, Atlantic 
and ’"aciflc. T’leaa direc^ivsr> cn trainin'; to be conducted in 
vM7 iirdts atrcas, in part , tnc i*'.oortar.c« of dovr,lo»-'lnr non- 
corardsslcnnd Iwad-irs and ths nactsssitv fcr troop achols wherein 
leadership ipstn'Ctl'-n Ic etspiiaalned. 

The ’)lvislcn leadership Course, establiensd by a Training 
Order (i;5) seehs — 

To provide traininj for fonco ’'jeissi oned Officers 
to better equip tnarr. for present bilieia ar.ti to 
increase taeir qualificatior^a for pra’sctior. arxi 
leadership ebilit 7 . 

The Course le of tlxee weeks duration and is dii^ected b;/- an 
OiTic«r-in-C:i&r"e who is a^iisted by an inct:*ucti or.&l and 
adainistrutivo staff of eight corrsi&sionod officers and dO 
enlisted persomsei. lach class consists of approxissately eighty 
nonccpJBisBioned officers of ail ranks tsLo are detailod tc attend 
tii« cciiTse froa Uis various units of tne Division, The classes, 
thei'oforo, ara mads up cf stixJeuts with heterogertoua backgrounds 
in nilita:y occujMittcri, rank, and length of service, Zach class 
is ctfiSidcred «« a »i,tudent company” a.’scl is divided Into two 
or noro platocsia, tlassas cotr-nence training o&ch Voriday so that 
tiioxw are three classes in residence at all ti®«3. 

The Zecor.d ;;ari}>» Division ic a jmjor ccaspcnent cf tne 
rlaet l'&r'hi& 7orce, AtlA^vtic, waici; naa its hsadq’jartera at 
>orfclk, Vir^jlaia, 
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CurriculAza 

Tao c^vssc c'irricul ^ crr-i*yts •?" a total of on« 

r.'ur.dr«d i.ixty-c,iirQ8 of fcrraX l»'*str':ction dirlded into 

riv« anb-courses as ir.dicateu Ir Table I. 



Thl'K. I 

/■■C,:; CLl: ICbLbV 



St-b-coursc 






Ba’w SmZ'Si j ’ r "i!rT aa— g— 

' Total hours 


I 


FrefacsioJVtil 

Indoctrination 


X5| 




1 ^ 


II 


’^eapoiar. 


31 




31 


III 


Ijidivldual Cosibat 
Training 


30 


6 


36 


IV 


Tasic Tactics 




17 


71 


V 


Teenniqu® of military 


1 




«1 

^2 




Instruction 


% 






a sj 


liiO 


23 


163 



Jub-cnirso I consists of IC^ iioxu-s classroori Lnstruction 
ii: “Lsadsrasiip** ai-jd five nova's in •’''rills sx\d Careraoriios” pre- 
ionted by vari'^js trainii-vg .Teti;ocIs. Table II snssi'ariaed tras 
leadership 3'abjocta, liucLer of .tours allotted to each topic and 
tne methods of inatrnction used during sacn period. Tnis experi- 
ment eas conducted d*urir^ tne firat eight i:ourB (1st, 2nd, 3rd aiii 
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at-"* r^riods) of the ir:stnxction# 



TABIii. II 



LeAcJersalp 

eriod 

l*t 

2nd 



44 



5th 



ws#ju 



yetrxd 

L«ct\ire- 

C-vX-^fereac® 

Loctars- 

ConfereriCe 

Lecture- 
Training Plln 

Ccnfereace 



rractical 

"jtercise 



H-camlnation 
lilrllln and Cercaonies 



1st 



2nd 



Lecture, 

'Le Cior.-s tr n t i cn. 

Practical 

Ijcercice 

Inspections 



»jua^cfc 



“Tii® honcewBtissioned 
Officer*' 

'■Tools of Leaderahip” 

**TecaniQ.ue of 
Leans rsldp” 

** Practical Leadership 
■’roblsa-s** 

'’facaerds end Qeneral 
Ifaseace’' 






"iorssal Inard Foujit” 



hours 

2 

1 

1 

u 

2 

1/2 






! 
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1st Period «• ”The Noncommissioned Officer” 

Lecture and Conference » 2 hours 



!♦ Introduction 

tflscd for leadership in t.o Marine Corps, in units, 
by individual Marines} leadership needs tare «ot. 

2, The Kdnconmlsaioned Officer 

wHio tiic "ifoneol^asioned Officer isj chain of coanandj 
place of KCO In chain of covaandj supervisory function 
of tlie NCO| ti\o NCO as a link between th© Conwander 
mA troops} the KCO*a Ccrtlficat® of Ap^intmentj 
his aithorlty} hla roaponsibilltles •« to laon, his 
osr.*ii»atton, the Harine Corps, his country. 

2nd Period - '’Tools of Leaslorship” 

Lecture and Conference «• 1 Ijour 

1, General 

LcadersMp cm be learned. 

2, Tcrraa 

Tiia tools of Icadcr^ip are described by itostract terns 
like "taot,” ’’faimessji’’ ’’decisivtsjoss,” etc.} with 
added cjperience tJie use of leadership tools and technlquee 
will becotae easier. 

3, Characteris tlce of the Leader 

be tlin'cucsed under gmcral headings of attitude, 
perforamoe of duty and intclligoncoj a loader mgy make 
mistakes but they should not be foolish mist^esj same 
mistskos should not be fMde twj.ee. 

factora in Kllltsiy lie ad ership 
fexteon Bdlitary leadcrsJiip list various factors} headings 
and number vary but tl» discission is fairly consistent; 
discussion of factors ouch m physical fi tacos, bearing: 
md neatness, attention to duty, knowledge of profession, 
co-operation, tact, initiative, judgment and comKon sense, 
justice, force, courage, decisiveness, loyalty and 
erxtlmiassi. 

- "Technique of Leadership" 

*" Lecture md Training Film - 1 hour 
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1* n<mfr«jl 

i^e^Tor organisation j tne iisortanca of the 
lalasloni org«i5.zatilon of woricf tradning oorar^snda 
asid orders* 



2* Co*»operat-ion 

by exsa^lej based on Itnowiedge and 
05nfld«nc« in leader | HCD’b reooonslbilitgr for 
ao-^cration| liialtation of rewsTvis and ptmloh- 
]oant«; unit prlda snd loyaltji reoocriition of 
tbe individi^ Marine* 



y* Miy.tary T'lscdollne 

PeHnltlonj necessitj for self«^lsciplinej 
reprinanda and punishnontj flranaas and o?n»istency| 
gro^> pmiishsacntj mipport of sobordinate leaders} 
aeeirit/j recognition* 

U* Ffi^nal T?olatlon^ 

With subordinates j vith scsiiors* 

5* Pevelyim! ^aflersl'd?) 

^'e«d' for end self-criticisn} 

seeking arx! accepting leadership op|K>rttmitles} 
need for eapericnc® and practice* 



6* 



Co;*«5i!5nd*** 



Uth Period •• **Practlcal Fjipblasns" 



This period, nade up of two 2 Jioitr dlass sesslona, is 
devoted to instructoj>-led discrusslons of solutions to a 
scries of six leadership problems, all but one of wliich are 
In the area of ’‘leadership* as defined in this etud/j that 
is, problatw of a supervisosy taaagei relations nctia*© 
involving a noncossnlasionect officer leader and altJier one 
suiwrdlnate or a sciall gro\^ of subordinates* ^ 

The problaa situations are ^packaged” recordings 
whidi depict actual *Rd fictitious ©xsaplcs of l«j®d«rsh:ip 
problcsas* 



Due to t}i# lack of a rccord-pls^lJ^ instrucient at the Leadership 
Course, It vaa necessary to use a script of the problem sltuatloTHB to 
be read by the instructor or one of the student HCO*s, This 
(fftificialty probably reduced the total effectiveness of this aettKKj 

of Instruction an the recordings were oomlete «lth backgrourid s<wmd 
effects* 
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At tiie end cX each skstch t.ho instructor calls on 
imUvidxsal students fcsr recocanendod solutions or 
coaoents. The recordincs, or, in tMs instance, tiie 
instructor-read sltxsati'^s are specific problems desi.:incd 
tc illustrate se^'eral Isadersnip principlce end technitiuas. 

Titles of tue situations are — 

1. ”l?hen f^argeant Socks Lergeant*' 

2. "Rifle iJ^specticn" 

3. "The Case of the Senior Sergeant" 

h» "Cerofotory Resjarks" 

5. "The Foxiiole Digger" 

6 . " 72 " 

Eight hma*8 of the Sub-cola's# on "rrofeesional Indoctrination" 
in SCO Leadership Course i® used to present "Leadership" 
instructions to regular claases, i'ethods utilized in tltls instruction 
include the conventional lecture, conferenos end training film • 
wherein the students ai's presented organized facta, inforr^ticn 
and principles on leadership for noncoisKi8»ionsd officers. The 
instruction is of a "packaged" type yot also perraits the 
instructor and students an opportunity tc discuss the Eseterial in 
order to clarify points in qiicsticr.. 
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CHAPTnt IV 



THE KXF2fJlJa:T 



Inti*oductioK 

In •arly Fsbruary, 1952, the writer conferred with the Officer- 
in-Charg« of the Leadership Course and worked out the detail* of 
this Esperljnant. At that tise, the 5th and 6th dasses were 
selected as the ’’Control** and "UcporiRiontal** classes, the role- 
playing technique to be used was discussed, and certain back- 
ground of ijifcrrsation about the Course obtained from responsible 
officore of the Division* lii addition, the sjothodolojy was out- 
lined and arr&ngesents were nsade to adsdnioter the opliilcmire 
to tia two classes before cassmnclng Sub-course I and again after 
the eight hovar clasaroos leader sMp inatrxiction Ivad been coapleted. 
Information excliaa^ad during the February conference was supple- 

aentod later and during the cours>5 of the experijsent by night 

2 

letters and mail corrsspondenco, CcasiEUiiic&tion and understanding 
between the writer and the Officer-irt-CiJarge wa« satisfactory 
throughout, considering the distance separating the two. Certain 
changes in original plaiis ware made ly the Cfficer-in-Chargo 
because of exigencies at tne Leadership Co\irs® but, with one 
exception, were sslnor in nature. The significant exception was 
an eleventis-hour clxange in the instnictor for ti"ie Exparlaeatal 

Class, Gricinal plans called for the sa:ae officer to teach both 

' 'i yeako, JSajor, I’, S* i^rino Corps. 

2 

^ * CorraspondancQ will be referred to hereafter by date and naae 

of writer. 
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classes. However, unforseeabla developrsents necessitated tJie 
assigntaeiit ©f a instructor^ to teach tiie Eatperirental Clftce 
u«i:i 5 the experiisental role-playisxg ssethod described in Chaixter 
II. The rje» IrdJtructor, althoxigh inexqjerienced, was Taialllar 
with the t«]«iique ae an educational sathcd although jiot in its 
actual use. iJe carried tiurough the esperiossnt witii only Kinor 
deviations froa the original plans. 

Expcriaantal Design 

A decision rade early in tJie planning stages of the stvaiy 
called for an ejqjeriswntal design of the faisiliar Contrcd- 
tiperirsintal Group type with paired individvjals. This decisioa 
was »ade because of the woll<-know3t advantages in such a procedure 
(18) (3S)« Determination of a relevant variable to bo used as 
a basis for pairing Individ'aala was the 3ejv'r question to be 
anewered at that point. Several pcssiblllties were available in 
this situation, for exat« 5 >lo, general intelligence as evidenced by 
Oenex’sl Classification Test Cccrea, length of service, age, 
adlltary occupatioaxal 8p«eialt2/ (infantxTi'^, artillery, adjsdnis trail ve, 
food service, aotor transport, arasored veMcle, etc.). However, 
air.ee ti-ie dependent variable in the sxperLxMsntel situation con- 
cerned changing end developing attitxKies of Individuals toward 

3 

Idward Fteigan, 2nd Lieutenant, U. S. Parine Corps. 
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solitary lead«r*iiip practice*, opiniorss and nethods, it was 
believed tiiat an independent Tcsasuring instruaient, ench as an 
achisveaeat test, would be a sore appropriate and accurate basis 
for pairing individuals, Acccrdingly, it woe decided to use the 
p 08 t~e:cp«riiaent gseasuring inctruse.nt for this purpose by a 
ps'e-cjiperiaent adainlstration of tiie test. 

In diagraa £ovm tii® design is idontical to Stcuffer*s 
illustrative diagram of a Kodel design (see Figure 1) for 
controlled exjjeriments (uS). While Fayne does not agree that 
tlils is necessarily the "ideal” aodel far "investigations of 
opinion end Idea formation" (UO), its use in tliis study is believed 
to be warranted in view of the obd«ctive, subjects available and 
locale of the oxperinent. Also, the design incorporates the 
elements considered b? Krech and Crutchfield (31) to be necessary 
in 8 study of changes in attitiiste. 

Films 1 

DIAGRAM or DSSiaS 





Before 


After 






Escpericental Group 


X 1 


X 2 


d 


X 2 ~ X 1 


Control Oroupt 


X»1 


x»2 


d 


x*2 - x»l 



UO 



Instruaenta 

In discussing ths two purposs of ti* prssent study, a basic 
question wes pos«d as foUowss 

What instrusi«rit(8) cr rtethod(s) ®re svaileble for 
assasisring or dsteminiru tls* gcnsr&I. effoctivsnese of 
the two tj-pos of training used in the oxpei*iiaeatsl 
situation? 

It was stated tiien that ‘ftsntativ* answers’* world be obtained for 
ti'iis, and cs:"tain otiior basic questions. !!oar«ver, c revlerr of the 
llterstia** m. attitude-opinion rassarch in the Aymd Forces, 
especially that aceoisplislied duriaf World *^ar II, revealed nothing 
previously used that would be suitable in tikis stiwly. Accordingly, 
it was iiecesa-arj'' to cosistrikct aii instrv^nt for manuring attitude 
toward ailitary leadership of a non- tactical nature* In revioraring 
various teat* and m&tturixi^ instrwaeiTts for ideas as to forra and 
content, writer encountered the File and F.esasers' (^Iniomiro, 
"How Superv U»?” iX9)» which was designed to be used in ijkdustrlal 
supervisor/ areas. It appeared that an instrumnt ©f this type 
offered the best possibilities for use in the esperinontal 
situation altlxtrogh cojusiderable adaptation would t® necsssary to 
aaJee It applicabl.® to silitary leacerahip practices. Using the 
inetrx'iUcnt ns a jsodel, the vriter revised the ite53s to fit a 
ailitarr' s'jporvisorj’- or acn-tactical leadership situation or 
developed new Items fresi military training publications (IV) 

(62) and tiio tnipublished article by Colley (13) in which a "Oeneral 
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Job Description for Core Activiiias of Koncosraissioned Officers 
i:^ the Infaritry Functional Field" ted t-een developed* 

Tim final product consisted of 100 iteras with tJiree response 
selections and sub-divided into three sections titled "Policies," 
"Practicac" ard "Opinions." It was designed as a non-apoed test 
and its prinsaiy purpose was to aeesure tae single general factor 
of attituide toward ailitaiy Isadarship practices, aethoda, and 
opiniona as irxHcated bj» tii« verbalized opinions of trainees. 

In addition to the itcis secticris, there was included an 
infcrination data sheet art which each subject was asked to write in 
such basic infor^ieticn as Daaa, Hank, Military Cccuj>ational 
Speciality JfuiRber, Age and Bate. Also, each subject was asked 
to indicate certain other infcrsistion as — "have you ever taken 
a hencoKesissioned Cffioerc* 'Training course?, Tiasre?, Wien?, 

Kuisber of sen working directly under your direction in your last 
asaignisex'*t before entering tiiis course. Diucaticn, and General 
Classification Test Score. Although actiially not used this 
inforaation was obtained fer possible assistance in pairing 
individuals in the Centre! and Eq^orissental Qroups. A copy of 
the instrujssnt is ir-, eluded as Appendix 2. 

A basic assunipticn in the us® of the Lnstrunmit was that the 
opinion technique, fiseaeuring purely verbal responses, provided a 
sound, although not perfect, jssasure of basic attitudes and, 
ultiffiately, behavior in tho area under study. As Stagner points 
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outj •*Th«r« are miacroue cations that opinions are nore tiian 
rsam verbalisatioiis, that they are also preUictive of behavior.” 

In srpport or tliia BtatOTEont tie cites studies by Porter and 
Keiiaann to denonetrata ”tl?at verbal and overt behavioi* cannot 
be sharply separated* (,U7)« 

The answer key used to detei-®in« relative scores atao^ig the 
trainee subjects was arrived at by an adraijiistration of the 
Cpinionairc to ten raeitt^ra of the instructional staff In tlas 
Leadership Course, A aii^ple four-fifths jcajcrity response on 
«n Itca wcs used as the criterion for acceptance as the "sost 
correct” response. Only fe\nr Itecis (h'uafcers 22, 35* 37 arai 70) 
failed to produce a najority respcns® from the ten ”judges.” 

There was no ”uncertain“ (that is, "?") responses in the key. 

A thorough preliBdr*ary test run and analysis of results to 
determine the validity and reliability of the inetrument was not 
practical due ta tine aiid distance factors, flevertheieas, 
establishsajnt of reliability and validity coefficients froa data 
available in the asqjerifaont appeared to be necessary In view of 
KcJ?B!fWir‘s criticism of the use of attitude tests of unproven 
validity (35 )• Ih order to establish at least a tentative 
roalibillty coefficient, the response sheets of 35 randcsaly 
selected Kcmbcra of tte 5th Class (Control) were analysed to 
deteraine a “co-officient of equivalence” »ind to ari’ive at answers 
to the following questions* 
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(1) How precisalj tJo«s toe teat laeasurc? 

(2) How a<::eq\iat«!l2r doesa it acaple ell tii« itesis 

ti^.at bo irxJjjdecl? 

A coefficient of .71003 resulted froa ths ’use of the Kuder- 

, ij 

Mciiardson forsjula (Case III) and, in view of the conaervatlve 
natiare of the isethod, is considered satisfactcrj for puj'poees cf 
tho stufdj. The Cpinionaire g althougii designed to iseaeure e sdnglo 
general factor, actually sight very well ” cover aa:\y different 
abilities" rz&kLng tiie "estimate fr«s this formula.. ..loar, son®- 
tines jEuch too low" (15)« 

Establisloing the validity of the instruseat was quit-e another 
problesB a:ijd net nearly cs aisple and clear-cut because of the 
diffic'ulty in fii'.dl:x> suitable criteria. IJowevcr, the lifidtcd 
purpose of the test — to deternina tJis subject’s attitude as 
ijidicatcd ty Ms verbalised c^inion — as Cronbach states, gives 
the opinion test & high degree of validity "by definition.” Durli:|; 
the progress of the Fsbrusrj’- cosiferenco with the Cfficsx'-ln- 
Ciarge, it was irxiicated that the instru?asnt aupeared to have & 
high degree of "face" validity— an isspertant consideration in 
obtaining the co-operatlcn and interest of the subjects being 
tested. This was berne out when the staff ccropleted the tott to 
provide data for the answer key. Also, these responsible individuals 
indicated that the teat was uaable as a general acMsvenent test to 
leadership and tijerefora had acceptability frora the viewpoint of 

E 

aa illustrated in Cronbach (IS). 



»'curricuXfcr validity.*’ 



i:o»'e*«er, those aanirestaticsio do not clearly establish the 
validity oX the instra»aeat eg coj^ired with a suitable outside 
criterion. A ’'suitable criterion^'’ in this iiiatsnce, would 
ayposr to be the behavioral cffectivenaae of the subjects as 
lenders iji their rocpective billets. ?o detorjatne tlile, it would 
be necessary to wait ujitil the trainees returned to tixeir respective 
units ardl obtain rati:iss or observations on th-cir lecdorship 
effectiveness ao nonco{«.d.ssloned cf fleers. This woxild be an 
inteiiaediete or ultimtc tyrnt criterion ajcd was laanifeatly i»- 
practical In this stiidy. However, an iagnediate criterion for 
detQirr.iKlr.£ validity of the tost as a predlctoi* of success w»a 
fo'ojKi In the final class staodinga coraputod X/y the staff on tiie 
basis of e:«aKlr.ation sarks and staff obsorvstiojxs and ratii'igB of 
students* field work (1x6). ''‘hile this criteriofi is relatively 
"ia^ure” since it includes oeirtal:; other factors not ssoasured 
or intended to t?« saiasurod by the Oplnionaire, it does afford 
an adeciuate yardstick for ccsi^rlr^s the teat results with final 
ranking of the KCO trainoos by the Cciirse staff since tivs latter 
ie, in effect, an c:q;erb opinion of the relative Icadarsiiip 
effectlvenesa of tha trainee as evidoxxesd by their ovei-«all 
perfornance ij; the ccurso. Therefor®, if cur initial esau^ptioti 
borrowad, froia Stagner, is accepted*— that opinions are ’•predictive 
of behavior**— there Is good reason for believing ti»t the (^'ioionairo 
remilts should lave a predictive relationship to the criterion 



In order to det«natne th« va3.idity of tho inatnment as a 
jRsasuro of success In the Londorship Courao, final standins^ 
for the 5th and 6th Classes were obtained and the fifty palro 
of Irdividuals in the Control and Zitperiacntal Grotps wore 
arrani^ed in rank-order according to ti.® starjoings in their 
respective classes. These staxidtRcs ware conpared with the 
relative st^ndincs of the seme subjects based on tlioir scores 
in the pre-snd poat-e*X|)eriiBsnt administration of the test. The 
rank-differencs correlation coefficients (rxio)^ obtained are 
etenraerized in Figure 2. 



Pro 

Post 



FIGUSE 2 

RAmC-PIFrr?^nCE CO/i;£UTIOJ? 



5th Class 
Control 



6th Class 
Esrpcriroahtal 



.37i; .38 

.7S9 .U3 



The coofficienta, while relatix-ely low (with the exception 

of the Poet-Test for tii© Control Croup) are considorod acceptable 

for tixis study iri view of CronbachJs rosgarks concernins tiiS range 

of the group being studied. He pointed out that the correlation 

5 

Mesko, 26 Karch, 15*52* 
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”ia S55aXl«r i:a a cel«ctcd group tusun in & group contsinUig a 
vider ran;s of ability*’ (15 )• noricozssilsaiwiod officers in 

ttits cotirss suppoatdly have bs«n fare-celacted in ths normal 
prorsotioa process dui'ing which taose mn of very poor ^trlgtsent 
auid leadership ability sere elisdnated, i.o., not proaoted. Also, 
the positive correlations obtained cenpared very favorably with 
«:«imploo given by Cronb&ch of vRlidlty coefficients of various 
cizes obtsinad on & variety of tests and criteria* Aaong: the 
several given, the test, Supervise?” correlated ,l8 with 

ratir^j of success among hO pre--£«l«ctcd factory*’ supervisors. 

In addition to the opinioa-ettituce Kcasuring iiistruiRent 
described, students In each group ware ecked to co^>lote cne- 
page surveys at the ead of each ciassroosj session during the 
course of the exporisiont. tlas Suxafoy ite^3 were intended and 
dficigaed to gauge the opirdon of tha students of the partic\3lar 
eethcd cf ijsstruction used !y the instructor during that session, 
their opirdon of the applicability* cf tii« subject itatter to their 
evaryaiay problems, *jxi their opinion concarning the degree of 
interest ongcadered In the class by t:» jaaiaod of instruction. 

This netnod was adopted because it was believed tiu*t tlis trainees 
thessalvas wore in an esinsntly favorable position to rate the 
effectivensss of the two aethocs of ixistruction. As one group of 
authorities (k9) pointed out, »bfhat the E«n thirdt about their 
trainlng...E5ay not correspond to the judgiaent of experts; but it 
is real to the men tbejsselves.” Tm authors observe that "Learning 



is conditioned by tm students’ opinions and attitudes witii 
regard to ths iapcrtancc and proouble usoiuljiess of the ®at«ri«l. 



cy ids iiiter^ct in tne sseterial*.**" and that tho student is in 
a *^uni<iuol7 favored pooition tc loo. hack on 2iis training in tno 
light of the duties hs --^as. .,*to perfora," 

The device uesd tile "graphic ratii'ig scsio” In miia.'i a 

streight hcrlsontftl line nar. draarr. to represent the continuun 
in question. l)«acriptivo t*rns ■were included under ths lis'.s I'rotn 
one extreme to tij« other (left to right). The scale ra,& augxloyed 
because it represented a siapio, eoeily iu;c€r.;tood taetlicd erhersby 
'jBTitrsinad rating personrjol could easily and quickly itidicate 
their opi;iion ©f the its:** in queot..on (£1) (£;;). ftis lines were 
six inenaa in len^jth arid a pr-sviously aarksc sterxil dtvidtid into 
6li eq\»il units, was used to obtain quantitative scores on n&ca 
item ssarked bgr tlm traineoa. In thi« way, totals and avoragso 
could be obtsinad ar4<l the two Efitheda o* iiiotruction cotip^ired on 
tho ta.o3.s of lte» »e&n scerve and sjetnod rsan scores. A copy of 
the survey irsstruEi«nt is ir;cl'4d.eci in Appendix il. 

Condiict of KxperieEKt 

The expariiaental phaaaa of the study wero coixSuctod during 
the period 13 IVJbruary - l!i y&rchf VoKbers of each class 

corpleted tii* Oplnioirtaire on the initial day of the coursoj the 
post-coqperiJssRt sifcsinistration took pl&c* during tne third week 
after the ciesaroos instruction in leadership was ftniel»d* 



hioKcU'-ed liidividuais in tiio two classes r«ault«<i 
in rs^aarkabl^ sisidlar groups vnxttn compared cn tbe basie of -Rg*, 
rank and lengtn oX aorvica. The Control Group ‘s «v©r«c* *£© 

22 1/2 years a.rd the Cxporissantal Gro^p averaged 22 l/h year© in 
ag©. Til* average Control «ubJoct*« rank was Ser^sarit with three 
yeaj'S and eight ssoauis service as ctKspared with trie exparirasntal 
8hbject*3 average rank of ,.ergeant with three years ami seven 
2 icntns service* 

'ins Control Class received tasir Instrxicties dvring the period 

la February ~ 7 aarcii and the Dcperijsental Clasa durii^ the fieriod 

25 February - lli aSircii. Instruction for the Control Class was 

presented in the conventional naraisr described in Ci'iapter in. 

Tne Cnatructcr for the Inparassontal Group, deviatir^ frees tha 

original plfinti, used the initial period fa’ an irtro<5uctca*y talk 

on ^Sonccsssissicried Officer Leadership® sad than, with th-e assistance 

of tha class, diaculaed leaderchip proV>loc!S on ths XCO level in 

preparation for the tiaree sessions which ware to follow. fiole~ 

plying techniques ©rsd discussions of the sketdjes pj’esented 

were teed in the 2nd, 3rd and utli periods (total of six hours), 

following the geaerel pattern of stops outlined in Chapter II 

of tois study. Although only a total of five-role«-plsiriJie sketches 

wore preoor.ted, the liiaited nuabar ©nijendared coraidsrable dis- 

cuesior. by students in tlie isperisKKital Class. Cns of the 

7 

draaatized sitcaiticayi is suasTiarizedbelcw. 

' tussKwriaed fron Jieigan, 23 February, 1952. 
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rrobiMt - Suparvleioa of Res#rv<j pargoanel agaitln?^ 
aeparatlon ret’>g*a to inactive d-uty « 

Characters included a re^uISr Marine Staff 
Jlergsant and a Taaerve Ji:6rine Sergeant 
availing aeparation in 50 di^s* 

Tha aituation revolved airound the failure of 
ti» ::«rgaani "to laaintain his veixicles in 
satisfactcrj condition. The staff Sergeant 
incjutres aboiit this c<' 0 dltion and inatructs 
the Ke serve Sergeant to »*oquare a*ay** the 
vehicles. 

This, and the other sketches, sere presented spontaneously 

the "role-players” and were foHcwed Iraasadiately by a di#- 

cuoslcT/ aaong *«absre of the class, including tne actta>partici- 

pants, Eole-playing actually todk place in the e^cperiisontal 

situation, because ae Argyrts points out (3) 

. • • ,we my uay that role-pl&yirtg happens wuen a group of 
acne sort watches a group of its leildtr ' aenbers enact 
tneir roles (or sc«eone elae's) in a skit based on eoate 
reel life situation. All mes^rs of the group. Including 
actors, then talk about toe skit and try to aualyi# it. 

At tue end of each regular period of instruction in both 

Oroupa, students asade out the Survey® proviouuly descrited. On 

coc^jlation of the final period of instruction in eacli class, 

the p06t-03Q3erlir»nt adcdnistratlon of the C^itilon&lre was 

accoicplishQd and reaults forwarded to tl«B writer by mil (as all 

previous data had been baruiled) for tabulation of results, 

Tlja p'e- and post-esqjerimBnt adminlstrstione of the attitude 

ttwasuring .InetruEent provided a total of fifty-three pairs of 

scores in the two classes. The discrepancy belarsen thje total 

naseber in the class and the nvwfcer of pairs derived was caused 

l^r the failure of several etudant® in each class to take either 




f 



50 



tiae FT6*> or po#t> fcoat srjd inability to ssatch csartain score# • 
Paixins •»as cccoi^lisikjd on the basis of cjcact scores or with a 
ao;jisua variance of two points betwwsn ijxlividmila in a pair. 

The mscber of pairs was then reduced to fifty for convenience in 
handling by randcaly eelfiCting out ono :^ir in tia vppsr, jsiddlo 
and lower tidrda of the original fifti’wtJ’irae pair distribution. 



Resxilt# 

?h» 5tli Class (Control) aoan score on tiio pr«~test wa* 68.6 

as ccapared with a post-test sctaro of 69*6 or an average gain 

per subject of only .02 points. Tho 6th Class (lixperiuental) 

tsB&n score on tha jsre-test wa» 69*3 «23d o*a the post-osipcriEient 

tost Sjticreosed to 75«S or an average gain of .118 poLnte por 

Esan, Ket gain for the C<Matz*ol CJroup was it? points end f cr the 

TxperlmrA-^ was 306 points. Thcraforo, the difforenc® in 

total gain between tho two groins was 2^ points in favor of the 

«5:periEentsl or rolo-playing esathod over tho corA^entlonal mthad 

of iriStructicc^ or an average geia par sub>!Ot of 5.22 points. 

Table III ows.mrisos t\m essential data derived frcE coepitations 

which were based on & p&rallaX problas situation (66). Ths 

Critical Hatio, *931t when corrected for restricted degree of 
f? 

freedCM,” beectass 1.17. 
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Control (A) 
5th Class 


Experissentel (B) 
6th Class 


u 


50 


50 


^^e«n (jRr®) 


65.6 


69.3 


IJeon (Post) 


65.6 


75.5 


or 


hi.? 


ii3.7 




5.?? 


6.27 


TAB 


.55 


Diff 


5.U 


(Tlliff 


5.8 


Critical Fatio 


1,17 



Waa the gain, or 4iff»renc« tetwaen tha two po#t-©xporiaent 
iseari# significant or was it dve in large part to the operation of 
cliancet setting the null f^pothesie statistical significance 
of the difforencs mj bs tested* On tlio basie of the data derived, 
the null i^’pothesi* rust fee accepted with the conclusion that tl» 
role-playing sasthod was not slgsiificant in causing the iajproved 
ettitude toward military leadersliip and ti'jit tJie chance factor 
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asay iiav« afrocted the changs, 1’eferring to Tabla A in KcKemar 
( 36 ) the "f* is interpreted as a Critical Eatio aiid it can be 
seen tl^at the ratio, 1.17, indicatea that in repeated experiioonto 
wltii this easr^)!© approxlsaitely ?S ticiea in 100 tii« difference 
would be found to be "true,” or 21} in 100 instances the difference 
TTould be a result of ’♦cxjance.’* 

Tabulation of data derived froa the surveys conducted at 
the conclusion of each period of instruction indicated that the 
trainees, on thn average felt that there was little difference 
in the two rasthod® as student interest-stirring techid-tixiea 
althougii the role-plaj'ing niethod was rated Mgher tiian the 
ccnventicml csethod in the matter of increasing student ivurticl- 
patioa tiupough questions and discusaiouj. Insofar as student 
opinion aeijtuged by the survey is concerned, there appeared to 
be little difference between the two technique# in preser»tin£ or 
diocussing eubject icatter which wae applicable to everyday leader- 
ship probleaa of tho noncoanjissionod officer students. A eumar;'’ 
of tile data obtained tiirough tho ra*evioualy described survey is 
presented in Table IV (p. S3)» It siKJuld be noted that figiares 
listed lindor “Periods of Instruction" are averaises of all student 



ratings obtained for that particular period. Also, that itera 
averages arc indicated by ciieck wrk ( /) on the esunplc graphic 
scale for clarification and simplification of interpretation. 
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Con^seixts 



In addition to the aosi«That objective nasasurej^nt of staicnt 
attitudes provided bij'^ the Opinlonalrc and thse subjective rating 
of imtructicn by the trainees, separate coirasento cubraitted by 
tlie Instructor of the SbqjeriEental Group and the Officer-in-Charge 
gave yet a tiiird perspective of the e^sperisent, especially in 
regard to tl» effoctivonsss of rolc-pleying as assessed by tiiese 
two officers. Inassuch as their coaojnto were made informally 
in correspondence they will not b« discussed at greath length. 

The Instructor of the Experiraantal Group stated^ that, for 

the ciost part, the men who ranked high in the class "were receptive 

to our experinent and co-operated even though they could not.** 

brirsg thesyselves to accept role-playing’s effectiveness.** H# 

points out that the heterogeneity of the group (frcir. the stand- 

poixit of Eiilitaiy job occuj^ationa ) laade it **aost difficult” to 

develop probleaa of a leadorsiiip nature having **xinlversal 
10 

application*” TMs officer further coEtaented that the Group's 
”origirAl enthusiasm” for the njothod soon wore off and lapsed into 
an attitude that role-playing was ”aillj' and ineffective.” He 



9 

Feigan, 26 Search 1?52. 

In the opinion of tiio writer, a close examination and review 
of t-'ie various functional fields represented saong atudeirte in the 
Leadorship Course reveals one fact that appears to invalidate this 
observation* That single fact ie that tliS onl;’^ variable com<»i to 
all nonconvslssioned officer leaders is tiiat' thsy lead and supervise 
wen and that leadership principles, by definition, are univeraelil^ 
applicable. Tills observation, of course, does not deny the 
difficulty in dcvelopiivi leadership problems of an inter-porsonal 
nature to illustrate accepted principles of good leadership. 
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concliides liis reiaarka by pointing out that be had had no previous 
« 2 £p«rier.co in the teaching field prior to being assigned to 
tiie leadership Course at^ that the apparent ineffectiveness of 
role-pl&jing sight Iisvs been to “tactless handling and 
amt®;irisli technique.” 

11 

Tras 0fficer~in~C2:jarge subraitted other cotsaenta which 
indicates that he was able to sit in on several of the role- 
playing sesBiens for a short ti©e. fro® these observationo, he 
atatsa tiiat role-playing appeared to be an effective ssethod for 
teaching stnall groups of osen with sifailar interests and back- 
grounds. As an exarple, he suggests “all squad leaders” of a 
rifle coepany or a battalion. Also, he points out the necessity 
of proper ”apacir 4 ,” tiiat is, separating two role-playing sessions 
with leadership instruction presented ly acre conventional Eethods. 

It will be recalled that the initial eight hours (first four periods) 
of this sub-courso was devoted to role-playirag and discusdion in tfee 
Dqjerlnental Group. 
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CHAPTEa V 



S«aiAF.Y AID COKCLIBICKS 



Susssary 

Eol®-jflsying leadership and supervissrj’ trainirsg rKjtoods 
have been \isod with apparent success In certain business and indue- 
trial icrj^anisations since the asethod was first introduced aa an 
instructiorjal tedinlqi^s in the United States, 

A review sisi aitjalysie of r&terial on tlie subject of role- 
playing in industrial si^ervJsory training resulted in the davelop- 
iront of a technique trhich appeared to be suitable and applicable 
to the instructional situation of an eatabliohsd troop school in 
a large organixaticn of th« Merino Corps, tiic technique adapted 
for us® had as its basis Urn idea tiat aeaningful participation 
can b® an essential to efficient and effective learning. The 
role-playing technique developed for uaa In tha e^^erlxsental 
situatitKi, therefore, included active participatiori of the trainee 
group in detenaiTiing their every day problcns in leadership or 
mn-rMnagereKt, the spontar^ous dran;atizstion of sketches 
illustrating these problems, and evaluation and diBCussion by 
the trainee group of the specific problesi “acted out” by the actor- 
participants. Tho purpose of tiie techrdLque was to change and 
d9velox>-thcir respective attitudes toward military leadership 
ssethods aM practices considered “good” hy th© school instructional 
staff a:id to provide insight into th® leadsrsiiip and man-jnamges^itt 
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problems faced by noncootaissioned officers in the every day work 
situs tier.. 

Th© troop sebAOOl co-operating in the ©jqjerimeutai study me 
the Leadership Course (for rkMicoiaaissioned Officers), 2nd Kai'ine 
Division, Fleet I!arine force, Caep Lejeunc, North CarolirA. A 
review of the formal instruction (classroom) in leadersiiip 
presented in tne course revealed that conventional aethods, such 
as lectures and a training fila, were used in conjunction with 
several hours of conference (discussion) periods on leadership 
probloffis. 

Two classes of approxixsately eighty men each were lised in 
the exporis^nt. rxperiKental design was the faieiltar Control- 
ExperiKifiirtal Group type with individuals paired on the basis of 
ecoreo achieved in the pre-experinent administration of a military 
leadership attitude Eoasuring inatruaient. 

The neasuring device used wae an Cpinionaire on nilitarj’- 
leadership mtiiods, practices and opinions developed by the writer 
£lPO«i an ijidustrial sui>ervisory cpinionaire* The tost, consisting 
of 100 items in a single fcrci, was used in both pre- and post- 
experinent efforts tc K^asure student attitude by scoring their 
verbalized opinions against a scoring '.oy derived from results 
obtained in an administration of tlie teat to the Course instructional 
staff. The meraory factor in using the single fern within a tiiree- 
wook period was discounted In view of the concentrated activity 
and inuaorcus scliediiled examinations in t.he curriculm. 
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la addition to th« Cpinlcaaii*e, tiro different ^\«igcenta were 
obtained as a further indication of the effectivoneas of the 
teclu'iique utillaied in the Qtxaiy* Tm first was a survey of 
studonts obtained at the conciusioti of each period of classrottK 
instruction in an effort to obtain tholr opinion regarding the 
oi>p-licability of subject aattcr presented in that period, tlie 
degree of interest shown by the individual and tl*e claes, and the 
level of student participation as indicated by the as-ount of 
qxiestions arid discussions engaged in by rsaKbsra of tt)» group. 

Tile second Judgraent was obtai~«jd froa tiis Instructor of tii« 
Expsriiaental Group oird tire Cf ficer-in-Charge of the Course who 
also was the instructoi' for Control Group. 

The ‘'Coairol” Class received tras standard inotruction presented 
by conventional mthods (lectures, a training film, and coihCcronces). 
The ”rjq3cria6Ktal" Class Ihstructor used & role-playing technique 
developed fer use in the study. As originally planned, tlie 
Instructor for the Control Class was to have used the two mtheds 
for the two classes, the eonventioral csthod with tiia Control and 
the «:;Qioriraental raethod with the Ssperlsental Class. However, 
xutfcreoeablo dovolopneats riaeessitaied an sloventn-hour clians® 
and & newly a« signed officer required to use tiic ejcperisental 
technique with tii© 6th, or Exptriasental Class. This siajor change 
in the iirstructor vsrlablt? was accepted— there was no alternative 

if tne study was to be co?3|>lcted. 

The ©ffectivenoss of the two ssethods was dotenainad in terns 
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of the sesaursd difference* in attitude resulting from a ccss- 
parison of the post-experiEiant Tceaii scores of the Control eral 
r^eriisent&l Oroups. Separate ©valuations of tii© experiisental 
teclarjiques urere obtained frora & cosqparloori of ratings ssade by 
students in the two groups and ^dgEsnts of the Inctructor of 
the Experisjental Class and the Officer-icKJharge. Student 
ratings were mads on graphic scales numerically qvjantified fer 
purposes of c.O!^arison and tlie officers' ccCTcnts were opinions 
based on ii:dividual observation and wore included in Infonaal 
correspondence. 

Cox>cltiaion3 

The assigment of a instructor to the Fjcperisental Qass 
Introduced a variable which coxild rot be adequately controlled and 
which aust be considered as an ieportart factor in drawing con- 
clusions fre® the studj' data. In view of this fact it will be 
impossible to state uneituivocally tiist any obtained 41 fferenc© 
ill attitude cliajige or variation in student rating was caused by 
th« cxperijasntal variable, i.e., role— playLng, because of tiie 
possibility tliat tias shift may have boon caused by variation in 
instructor ability. The reoults, wiille inconclusive because of 
inadequate controls on the instrxKrtor variable, suggest that the 
experimental technique ESy have operated in this situation to 
cauoK the i?tcreased shift in attitude on the part of noncommissioned 
officers in tliC Ssperisasntal Group over those in 
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Ti'ic difference b«tvaen poat-caperiiSent tae&n scores feiecwntosJ 
to $mf points in favor of the forxfter group. Statiatically Inter- 
preted, this Indicates tnat •*chanc«" ss&y operate in 25 cases out 
of every 1CX5 to produce the sum difference. Khilo this *’chano 2 « 
factor is too lai'ge to reject tiio null i^'potbesis and accept 
the diffejrence as ’•true,” it Is believed tiiat the practical 
differencQ is sufficient to suggest a treixi in favor of the 
experieontal technique. 

It is tentatively concluded, therefore, that the favorable 
siiift way logically have been tn® result of role-playing and the 
apperently Rore extensive discussioti arid cosssjsnt developed in 
those cessions as evidenced by tire higher cean rating (53 j>olnts) 
by the Dcperiraental Sroup In S'urvey Iteia Fotsr (level of student 
participatiem as indicated by stiidoiit discussion) than was aade 
by the Control Oroup (iA points) in this ItetE. This tentative 
conclusion is Fsadc in the face of the unentmioiastlc appraisal 
of the expcriiEontal techj-jique given by ssany students ajvi the 
Instructor at tii« end of the experlssent. 

The second purpoee of tlxLss stuc^», restated in question 
fersi, was — • "is role-playing an effective technique in leader- 
ship training of noncommissioned officers?” It is not possible 
to forwulsto a clearly affii*mative or negative answer to this 
question fres® Iho results obtained In this study. However, results 
do indicate that, wniie the 6xperlr«atal technique my have been 
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elToctl-v® to a lisdted dap*®® in tnis «xpsrims:it, previous 
esperienco as instructors and di&cussic.n leaders is essential 
for those contasplatlng the use of role-playing techniques in 
leadership training. 

Tiio experiaontal situation required the use of role-pl&yin^ 
in the intial four periods (eight hours) of a Leadership sub- 
cotorse. Tnis concentration tended to ’'taK® tii© edge off" role- 
plcyirig arid its novelty soon wore off. This t?ould lead to tiis 
lojjical conclusion that role-playing met be considered as an 
"instructional aid" to be used when t'w trairsir'.g situation 
appears to bo ntost suitable for its use and luit as & KveUtod around 
which an entire leadership training co\xrs«, oj* eub— coarse, is 
bviilt. 

The experimental technique was appraised as "eilly and in- 
effective" by J9«ny students and the Instructor felt that hi$ 
tectaiique was "aiaatsurish." Those observation® lead to the con- 
clusion that the instructor's inexperience and leick of ccafidonce 
in using the technique my have contributed to tho students* final 
opinion on role-playing as an inotnictiorAl technique. 

PeccBBtaendationa 

In view of the raeesurable shift in attitude toward f«ilitsry 
loadorship aethoda orvi practices indicated in this experiiaent, it 
is rocoRKondod that more extensive research be conducted in troop 
sciiools in the use of role-playing as an instructional aid in 
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lendsrciolp trainLng of noncosKcissioneti officers, HG*revsr, it i® 
also reoo.'rsaended tiiat any further «3q?eriasantation with role-playing 
leadership trainins t«ch.niquo» be conducted only by experienced 
inatructora who are convinced of the inherent value of the 
technique and who are prepared to accept its limitations aa well 
as its advanta^fea. 

It is reccnaaended th&t role-playing sessions be Included in 
the leads riix ip courses of schools presently traijilnc non- 
coMiissipned officers in order tiiat a growing nusfcor of personnel 
will bccojRO familiar with the teclmique as «a aid in training the 
forral loader who has been given authority bxit ¥fho is not necassarily 
adept in its uso. 

Finally, it ia recoasaendad tljst role-playing be considered 
as an ”aid'* to training and tiyst it be integrated into the 
trainir>s: protpram or course and \ised as ary other instructional 
•*aid'» Is used— wJien tiie sitxmtion aprears to be suitsbla for its 
most effective use. 



bL’j-gOfctians for Furtixer otu<^ 

Although tile results in this etu<^ are inconclusive in regard 
to the offset of role-playing instructional tociiniques on student 
attitude®, it lo believed that the experiffiontai design and raethOiJology 
used sres ©ssentlallj' sound, Tiierefore, it is believed that further 
exqjerisontatlon in this area would be fruitful, providing certain 
factors e»|i>ecially the instructor variable, are ssor© adequately 
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controlled. 

It is also suggested timt future e^tpsrisisntaticn aim not 
only at providing trainee insigiit ir.to Icadcrsnip probleias JTor 
the purpose of developing attitudes and charAging behavior but 
tiiat trainees be allowed to practice leadership skills under the 
8i:porviaion and guidar.ce of an experienced leader-instructor. 
Although such studies will require expericental classes sub- 
divided ir.to sn&ll groups, the ©spsrir!«nt£tion will ba consistent 
with paragraph 2ii001 of the Marins Corps Manual (61) which states 
that training be ‘'practical and intej'Qstlng" and otijer instructions 
which assphasice the irsportance of supeinrised guidance in leader- 
ship training. 

h thorough preliiRinarj' statistical analysis of the QptrdaavBiixo 
W85 rot attenpted in this study. Further research and oxpsri- 
Ksentatien to lisprove the reliability «u:d validity of ti» tost 
as an instrument for prediction and diagnosis snould be of Interest 
and of value to the service. 
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Kc«-Tnctlcnl luOnfiershti) 

H«thod«, PrwctlcsR RR{1 0*>inlon® 

(Adapted, frow "now !?np«irvli?eT" t)y Fll« rind Bosuaor*) 

Kftjae Fnnk ims - OSRCK 

Hllltnry CociapstlonriX Specialty Ko Age 

IhiJte Have ymi ever tnJcen a Konccmleelened 

Officer ' • training eonree? Where? ........ WJian 

Hunber of ssen 's«>idcltsg directly nsidor your direction In y<mr 

l«*t eeelgtvaenfc before enterlnfr tHle conrse 

Sdncations (Bnolrcle last year coRpleted) 

Crndo School High School College 

45678 1234 1?14 






All veil Imo’rfu writers on the enb.'Ject of sllltary lecdershtp 
njsree %het "noncoBMlesle.ned officers nr» the hnokhone of any 
organ! ration** and thot a good outfit cannot encceed withoVit 
loyal, well-dl eolnllned uoRooacsi eeloned officers. *?hla Cpinion- 
alre la and® tip of Item* related to aon-tcoticaX leador'^hln 
slttmtlone which seny hp eno/tintered hy yen, s. noncpBi;)lg*lon«d, 
officer In ony Mnrlno Corps tmit. fho list of rtatemnts l« 
divided Into tliree eeotlons, KSIIOIES, PBAC'?1C"'S AKP Ci?XFIOirs. 
Please answer each lte» according to the directions at t’.v» he..* 
ginning of each section. 
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7hft following 11 fit of polloiGn or nelhoi'’!* conlt*. l>e xtned ly various 
Isfidors lr< hsm^lln^ mt\ in tholr rer'>octive nnltn, ®onso of thn*« 
will «a«'ia desiraM® to you oik* eons nn^oslrolsl©, Fl.#a«s ajiRWor 
each Itea according to yonr <u4nion of Its vain© in producing mor- 
alff ttrift asprlt fie corot, 

15 I'eslra^le t '^mmrMn.ln ” rade»lral»le 

Braw « circle wrounfi the Kiswer which hent roprenent* your 
opinion, 

1. Keeping the rien informefi of wor’' or trninijig otitlock in the 

forseeahlo future awl the plans for eccoapllshln.^ that work 
or training ..B ? tj 

2. Training KGOs to handle coiKilnlnts rtjS gripes of twn tinder 

thoa ? U 

1. Publishing reports or *tateiBent« os the results of inspec- 
tions In which the unit ••w.rtloiuoted .....15 ? ’’ 

ii. Holding the supervisor (fif fleer or TCH-in-Charge) resuonei- 
bio for tho cojvHtions in his unit I> ? v 

5. Mftklng the private in tho rmr ran!c feel tivit he i« nn 

liBportsnt part of th*» unit 1) ? 

6. Kaklng assignasnts to the bettor blllotss on the bssia 

of length of service J5 ? H 

7. A«*l«?ning llCOa on the bosle of how wich they know about 

the different job* they are to have 15 1 ” 

6. Giving aon %#ho Rr<» working or troloing a ten airmt* 
break every hour J) ? 

9. Publiehlttg the nsBOs of raon who have roeeived recent pro- 
as tlcns find the n«w Jobs to which they hnvo been 
as«lgyied B 

10, Requiring HCOe to attend weekly trainieg sessions on 

subject* relating to their profo»9ion r« ? V 

11. AsklJVJ the ndvlc® of senior SCOe on certoin urobleas 



relating tc the men D f '< 

1?. Promoting and encmirsglng recreoticn nnd ©crnle projects, 
such R* athletic tefies, hobby thous, etc D ? U 
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Frovldln^ »?p«cinl nhnnn^ls, (snch n« 



for h<»erln^ aT!j5 isei*lnn» /^rl«vfinc«8 H t 'i 

Holdisa#; a tttniprTl tor re«-'er.8lbl« f»'T quality of 

work turnod nut In Ms ^action I? ? U 



15 . Providing; !»p«»clal lnt«rviaw« for w«'r. tro fcr cll»- 

chnrg© who hciv# Indla-ntod no dostr® to r<s-onll«t. . . . . J) f U 

16 . Allowing BCOe to havo jaore fr8qn«nt Iowfo® of el)- 

««nee thnn won of lessor rmik P ? W 

17. ReitllTlng consistent discipline la th« unit hy 

treating all offender* on th»» smoo l>asl» B ? tJ 

18 . Holulng to solve tersono-l problems of the? wen i4ien 

raqviested B B 

19 . Requiring each 3?C0 to tsko « prominent and nctlvo 

part la the training of his unit B ? P 

20. Promoting only thos® ««n v»ho have denoaetreted ab~ 
lllty In their spoclslity, rs^ordlees of relative 

eenlori ty ....... D ? Xi 

21. InfonalT^ the ra«o, whenever possible, of ?#hat Is 

going on outeld.e of their unit 3 ? tJ 

2?, Issuing definite niles and inatrtictions for handliivf 
all the detail" of work to each MCn nlaeed in charge 
of a detail T ? tJ 

23 . Training subordlnrst* les.ders In Indenendenee, in- 
itiative and. s esn'se of ree 'Oj^siblllty by allowing 

them ooBe fresdoa of action within tholr ova sphere.. B ? U 

24. Training eubordlnote leodere to Rwhe cn^ck decision* 
in noncoabat leadershi-' sltmtlone ?tslng those fact* 

which are lamedlotely available .. I> I I? 

25. Allowing dieolpllnR to '’ana© \txt‘* whenever possible 

btit •‘crocking down** when it booojaes neceesary B ? B 

26 . Requiring leader* to set a good armvlo of con-kict 
for tho*« SBcn directly In thair charge and fop other* 

with vho» the loaders C''®e In contact B ? U 

27. P-equlrlng clconllnson nrA neatneas of the Rsen in tho 



org?ml ration T) 7 H 

?S, Observing th" rule that when an offender has p*'ld hie 
penalty and learned hi* ••lesson'* he etarte afresh 
with n cle-^n elate B 
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Pr«ctlc«« 

follo’idnf: list of omctlcoa ooi’ld bo nsod b? various ncn- 
c'cinisfionod offirera, 'SoBe of thorn will seoja dosira’olo to 
yon nrul aone nndo'sirr.'blo. Flonse Indieoto your anirver nGo«->rd~ 
ing to how yon fool abont nolng «n<5h r rrAction as ycnr ovu. 



D Poslrnblfl 



tJac«rtnln 



tJ 7 nd««irabl« 



l>rn« n circle orono!? the nnswer which b'^at ro-preeenta yoitr 
opinion. 



?9. Admitting to yonr sen when yon have tsisMie a wong 

decieien I' 



f u 



30, 'felling oRch mn whether he Is iworoving or n-'t, onfl 

if so , how siuch, y ? T5 

■’1, Becoming foarlllar with stipervlsory ssethodo and lend-. 

ershi'? techniques used 1^' lK)0a in other mitflte. . . . *, !i ? t) 

3?. ”ellin|; n men the rensone for c3ving«s he is 

to Hsahe In his worte V ? h' 



no. 



Explaining Horlno Oopps -policies about the nrcBotlon 
of enllstisd men. B ? TJ 



3 ^, Aslclng a mn to criticise his ni-oi work, J) ? U 

3 * 5 . Preielng a »nn for a job even if it doesn't coast* sro 

to what yotj thinTc it should be B 1 TJ 

3 ^. Keeping an Infernal record on ©och Bon in yosir nnlt 

or section P T TJ 

17 » Setting np the eon who conol stent ly doe* the best 

job m on erojsjjle for othtir aen to follow 1 ) ? Tf 

38 , Explaining to men who have n?.do unnpoblt* «ugg:©#tlonf 8 
nbo-at lisproving worh or tmining rrooedures wJjy their 
Ider** ornnot b« nxt Into use P T U 

39 » Mentioning the mRsa of raen, nt unit arntter*, who have 

done poor work during the poet h t TJ 

ho, Olvlng all extra work detnile to the tsost inefficient 

wen in your ’.inlt V ? TT 

bl, listening to apunrently xciroTaonable grinee fro» 

»en nnd tlirn forgetting about the®. B 7 TJ 

J'?. Aelclnj your men for suggestions before strrting on 

important Aece of work B ? U 
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43, Arrmiging for th»> trrnjifor of Ijut can- 

nbl® to other imltfi T 0 

Innfflciont in yovvr unit to '"/tot hu«y or 
got out** P t U 

U5, HftcoEanendlng your hoBt sen for nroBotlon ovnn thongli 



yaxt vftll lose their «er?lcoi» onco they nre nroawtoA. . K 7 U 

46, Instructing the next senior laen in yonr unit on how 

to Jumdle yo'-ir Jo'o, T/ ? 17 

47, RecojwsendlBg your “boet wen for tr^’nsfar to another 

vvnlt because they will bo (ietnlle-* to wore reauonslble 
duties D ? y 

48, iifiiclng effort* to smooth out personn.! dislikes saong 

tho uon In your unit, S> t U 

49 , linking an er^Kple of one »rui who he* coraaltted an 
inatgnlfloont violation of rogjl^tions in orr'er to 

prevent f^trthor trouble ’,;tth other eon In the outfit, P ? iJ 

56 , Explaining la datnll nil new orders end Instruiotions 



affecting the a«n In your ^mlt. P 7 P 

$1. PrglJv; your aon to hnndle their own nroblcjar without 

seeking advt ce frota anyone. P ? 17 

52 , Plvlding extm work detell* n« emvlly a» uoseibl© 

itwong all the »*»n In your unit P ? \1 

53 » fhiggostlaj: to susn who appro»’oh you *4.th personal 

probleas thrst they ’'go oee the chaololn'* P ? T7 



$4, 7!xwcting dlsolullne In the ualt on the baele that 

certain »«n (the lOjI who don’t get th« word) who get 
out of line will the works** while the other raen 

will get »on« Irtdlvldtml consldemtlon P t U 

55 . Lsnroliy; to do a 4 ®^ ^ aiTnllcatloa jaet'iod, thot 

l«, by aGtu«.lly doing it **on thf job’* T 1 V 

5^» linking your sfion feel th»»-t y?m. ».«IT* lio'ten to what 

t)v»y have to soy ...,P ? 77 

57 . heprlctnnding ». sv.berdln»ite leader in front of the 
other ®sn 1? a good wry to let the* know w*'o lu the 
boss.,.,.,,.,. P ? 77 

53 , ^trlvltvi to lo.urn thr llBltatlona of each aan in do- 
ing hl« 4*5b B 7 77 
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59. ^.xplninln;; to «>• wnn ©spctly how to €o n certain 

joi rather thnn shoidn^ hli». I' ? U 

60, Hen^.orlng tactf ul ad-^rlce to 1 «b« ox“<*rl oncod j^jnicr 

of’^lccra whon «neh a course of octlon o.trjonr«? to he 
wupro'orlnte. I) ? U 



*!ectlon m 
Opinion!* 



?!ie folloviiY; oro oolniona held hy vnrlmis '*'00!? tn th«? Hnrlne 
Corps, T«m will rroh&hly so«« of the stotorsor.ts and 

<ll«o.gre« with otherp, Please indlcnto how yon feel fihovit each 
Item 'by mrkln^ th.o statoaenta ns follows; 

A A|pre« t rnoortaln t)A Idsegs*®**' 

Draw ft circle o round tho answer which best represents ymxr opinion, 
61, *he xiAtnre of an !?00‘« dtity micas it necaesnyy for hl» 



to hs AipllkeKl “by hi a raen. & t 

6 ?, ’^*hrt.t a isnn tMnkfi 1 r ?mlsr' 0 rtp.nt »o Ion#; no he 1* 

doing his Jo'h well, R ? BA 



63. Prmitlag sien for good work only lend® then to expect 

projsotlona or nncclal considerations, & ? DA 

6h, yhn% n Ban does during his t)ff fluty tlae** 1# of no 

co^ern to hie BCO, A ? DA 

65, 7 h,e w?.jr n mn is treated his fellov Marl nee will 
probft'bly detsnalne whether he likes his duty ftsslgn- 

tsent or not,, AIM 

66. If a msn is entjft'ble of d'-lsf n jo'b, h® will hecosie 
intorested In it without »ny stliaiiifttlon fros th« mn 

h® is tfcrld-ng for, A ? DA 

6?. ’*h© only lisnortnnt remilremeBt for an BCO Is a coau. 

pl«te tirid«rst®Rdi?;g of the ^oh« in the *)mlt for which 
he Is re*ronsihl«. A •? M 

68. A'bliity tft hajidlo tBer. is inborn, not learned, . A ? DA 

69 . A aan wlio is naBsed, over In n nreaotlcn Is entitled 

to know vhy. A f I'A 

70 . BCO* nre njwelly criticised ncre the?; they deserve, ., A T DA 
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71 . If a nrm ever jrf>nr r grlevr:ic« or ccs)- 

plaint. It Is n«tml\y a of •cool* «rr:^er\*l«rlon or 
1 «»iin*.ar9hip on yenr p!*rt, * h ? f A 

72. A nonooEiaisfiloned efficsr lo o. misfit unless h« hns 

tho confi<l«m«js and loyalty of Ms »oi» A ? PA 

73 . Hapid leomers ar® nsnally quick forgsttern A i PA 

Host ««n do n ^ooA 4 oI> if thoy got a j^od bswllnij out 

and then. A ? PA 

75 . A mssi *9 otilnlon of his KCf ie not v®?y iwoortont , . , A ? PA 

76. tho^i^^h dlgtagtoful, If. often nacofsary to ksep 

R frouo of asn voyMn#;, A V PA 

77. ’?rRlntrt,» in n««d«d to •nrodne*^ 5004. "COa. A ? DA 

?8, Ke*j>ln^ 0 ss'-u «frnld of yon is tho 'b^rt my to io- 

»iir« that hs vdli do n good dzy*fi work,,,.,, A ? TA 

79 , Fast wrhors ueuj’lly mke mro tsi8to.Vo«* tknn slov 

vorkers, A ? 

Bo, 1310 prflstl^je of nonoomalssloned officers is IsByouad 
when B'q.'bfirdlnatqs sirtst he handled aa indlijridusl.s, 
each with his own viewpoint, dosirsB, n«fid» nnd 
interests A ? DA 

81, A good lUiO supervisor nuEt be able to do all the ^oba 

perfoTwed by the pen he supervinee. A ? lA 

82, A fsood HOC can tel 3 wh&t a m.r. is worth the first ti*® 

he talks %d th hl», A 7 DA 

33. "he first duty of a KCO when hfindllni; a cosplalnt is 

to point out to the xmn whor<-^ he is wrorgr. A t DA 

8i^, Host men %,dll do hotter work vhon constantly watched 

by the KCr-ln-c}iarA:e A ? DA 

85. Less Intolllgent tend to rocont laocotouons tasks 

aoro than the uverngf) individnnX, A t 

86. Aotln<^ fts a counselor to hl« i®en isn’t myt of & 

!TCO*n job A ? i'A 

87. t?btftl»in^; infors«\tlon about tr.crront rdsflnlRtr'tlvo 
rogolntiono (finlly routine, unlforKs of »b d»y, etc.) 
is the IndivlfVml rcB.'onslbillty of fvery ^lO.rlne i\nd 

not the cnpcerr. of tHe.tr <’G 0 , . A ? DA. 
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03, ChooMr^ on t,h« fiflp-tjiscy nM nnr*^ r-f the'r aen's clothlTvr 
l« th» rtnty of tho Cfflcor longer ani*!. 1« not thfl! 

coneera of th.« A ? TA 

S9» "host '4107 n o?»n i^t tron Mn ra»" 1« "by 

■bolnj? Rovore njv' **tou^b'* A 7 T-A 

90 . ®lr>^ s. raon for hln <’n \7 j> ViA IdoA. A 7 

'■51. »<f>n npnrtlTy jr»®oot It \f thffiv VdO Xpm?er tnV*»s! r. 

?>«r*onal lnt»ro«t in th«a A ? r;A 

9?, of tho 'bfifft w*ys for on TOO londer to obtain tli<« 

fri«!^nhip one?- cnonornMon of rwn i*s to or' not’- to ^Ith 
th«s tsbonover ot t?v» KH Club, on liberty, ote A ? M 

93. 9trlvlr.<^ to untJorotond aen oo ^111 bo 

to no nrroil boconrc wn in « wilito-y nr|?:noi sntlnn 
hftvo to be tre'sted nlllo'. A ? i*A 

9^. ^rylnfi to lisproro yoarsolf In lefulcrRhlt' toohnionpe 

car. bo of little n«e oinc^ n le.oS«r in 7iorn, rot ssmie A ? liA 

95. t^llltnry flinclTillim mot bo fonn^.ed on « mochonlcal 

nsfi \minqulrinij snibislstglon to orciers. A 7 J'A 

9^, i^rmy noncoKKlsoioneil officer? of tofry are deficient 

In docirnblo qnnlitlew of leodershlo. A ? Ih 

97. ?^raftent Bon-a^nc^re^v^nt ssethoe^a nn** ''rncticee in the 
nlHtnry profftc^'ion n.re T?yovin#r to be ?stti sfnetory 
end, therc-fore, there le no need to beeo nbreaat of 
new deT©lom»ente In thla n.roa that iso.y be of n«e to 
the Eillitnry. A 7 TA 

^3, It 1* esrcntlol that the “^90 l«j?dsv maintain hiaoelf 



in phyeicnl condition in order that h« vill 

be able to hove the oatienco end 4'*3d/^a»ent Rocc»,)!r}T?y 

to tho "Tcner oolntion of Ms ''yobl«jns.. , A 7 VA 

9?. Besides k,no’.iin^ his Job, nn ??C0 nossSs- n 

bacii:gr.'sfi.?'d of Vnovlodi^e to leod Me in t?ion;d^i 

and action A ? wA 

100, It le A nrretice to avoid tind^m fcMllnrity 

vith Jnniore, A 7 I'A 
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SURVEY 



This survey la part of a study aimed at Improving the technique 
of classroom leadership instruction for subsequent classes in the 
Second Marine Division Leaders' Course. The survey is made up of 
several items relating to the technique or method used in presenting 
today's instruction. Please be frank and honest in giving your 
opinion. There is no RIGHT or CORRECT answer to any question or item. 
It is desired only to obtain your OPINION on each of the items. Befori 
answering the numbered items please fill in the following blank spacei 
using information given to the class by your instructor: 

Date Period of instruction 

Subject matter or title , 

Method of instruction 



Mark ( ) on each line the position which most nearly approximates 
your opinion regarding the particular item or statement in question. 

1. Did the subject matter of today's classroom instruction apply to 
your everyday problems in leadership as a noncommissioned officer ^ 



Not at all Rot very Applicable t^alrly ap- Applicable 

applicable. applicable, in certain pllcable to a very 

parts. throughout, great extent. 

2. In my opinion, the method or technique of presenting today's in- 
struction was — 



dry and unln- not partlc- fairly in- very inter- highly Inter- 

terestlng. ularly in- torestlng. estlng. estlng. 

terestlng. 

3. Considering the class as a group , I had the impression that they 



not at all in- not very in- ihtorestod fairly I'ni- 
terested or terested or or attentive terested 

attentive. attentive. to parts of or atten- 

Instructlon. tlve thru- 
out . 



highly Inter-- 
ested or atten- 
tive through- 
out . 



4. The general level of student participation (l.e., questions, dis- 
cussions, etc.) during this period of instruction was — 



nOn-exlstent Ino relatively moderate ^ fairly hign” exceedingly 

qxiestlons or low (one or (several (many ques- high (a great 

discussions). two ques- questions tlons and number of 

tions and and discuss- discussions), questions and 

discussions), ions). discussions). 
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